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FOREWORD 



by THEODORE R. DRAIN 

* . ^Special' educators Kave Ibng'reebgnized the inipbrtanee bf early i riterveritiori 
in promoting the'growth and, potential of children^with special needs. As Black ; 
educators we are,. even more aware of . the.^significapt difference a good beginning'. 
|in education can maka.for the young Bla^:k exceptipnaJ-child^ birth to five 
years ^ who often faces additional barriers ;tb a -successful schbbl experiehee. 1 

These barriers or issues are pnes we come in contact with daily in. our' 
efforts to plan educational services:"" " ' • • ' 

• We are faced constantly with the prdt?lem-<)f: the large nunibers of. 
young Black children who are -identified as mentally handicapped ^rid 
tti^ low numbers who are , recognized for their giftedhess. 

•a We see an alarming growth in mental health problems, especially 

■ , • ■ - ^ • . ■ ■ \ . . ■ J, . .j ■ \ . v; ; . J . • ■• * • 

among those Blacj< chiTdreri from urbarl^ poor (|:ommunitieSo' ■ v . 

^ *• We know the diversity of backgrounds from whjch these children , come' ^ 
and recognize how this diversity contributes"! to their unique' needs. - 

• We are keenly aware that special training of personnel "to work with 
these .children is necessary and that such training requires the 
expertise bf persons who uriderstahd their distinctive prbblems« . 

• W€ know that special prbgrammihg and plarinijig are essential if our- 
Black handicapped children are going to rec^eiye the education to 

. • _ _ _ _ ^ . V 

which they are entitled. ^ ' * ' . \ 

• We cohtiriually recognize the broad impTicatibhs bf parent ihvblvemeht 



• in service delivery and the need to investigate, avenues of successful 

parent participation more thoroughly. 
The Young Black Exceptional Child is a timely publ icatidn designed to 
' prbvide sbme._an^swer_s to- the problems we face and to stimulate bur creativity 
and imagination as we take the responsibility of designing special servicesin 

> 
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this area. - • ■ 

- rt addresses the ineqdalitiei in .assessment, reevaluates the total; 
aisissment procedur? -a^d prop'os^^ for future' nonbiase^l^^ ' . 

ihdicatoH. In the process we Tearn:^'why current instrumehts ire^inapprbprlate 
and how new legislation has mandated changes; v ^' .■ 

it takes a- -look at'the real world of the young Blacfe'-'child in an effort " 
.to identify solutions to mental health'' probl ens. The caus.e .of the B*ack 
child's difficu.^tiis in this area canno.t -simply attributed :tb deficiencies ' 
in the chi,id, family or cbmmUhity. , ' ' - . 

- It chanenges Black colleges— the Traditiorial Black/Ih?titutidns 
take advantage, pf their^ unique position to conceptual ize and develop: innovative 
training programs. These should' include new componehti , such^ as Iden^ 
methods for building effective relatldnships with Black parents, 
' And, very appro pr lately, it. provides informaLtibh/ for and 
administering an early childhood special education program, taking ^tntb ■ 
consideration the issues and challenges raised within these pages. Synthesizing 

_;" _ ■ . _ ■_' ' / _ _.J_ • _'_^'"_* , - 

the information we have and gaining new knowledge ane two of the rabst important 
jDrocesses used by the Black iadmini,strator o ^ • ; 

Not only will this publication become an invaluable resburce fbr Blafk 

(. / ■ _ . ^ ■ - 

educators involved in research and in planning and providing serV^ices to pre- 
schoolers, but it will be'^a j^seful ddcument*for theirt white counterparts in 
these same areas who see^ ah uhderstaridihg of the issues. , 

Me are in a time when th§ , value ^f early .i^htervention for all- exceptibhal 
children is becbmihg accepted as 'a most vital. area of emphasis. It is pur 
•responsibility to bur prbfessnon ahd to our young '^Black children to be in 
the forefront of this movement to ensure "^t hem ah apprbpria'te beginning that 
has been designed to meet their \pry special needs. ' ^ s - 
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INTROBKiCTIbN * . 

~ by ELOUISE JACKSON ^ • . i . 

* ■ - ' » ■ • ■ ■ ' . 

The phrase, "YbU cahhbt return from where you've never been," suggests 
the predieament:::Df -rnahy peop^^^ working with Blaeic children who-are handicapped 

The^'^pedp^^^^^^^ aware of many of the important issues 

---- . . : - 5* 

confronting the handicapped child, have blind spptS; in critical iireas with 



Black children because they have never exper|^ced the societal circpsta/(ce^ 
in Which tSese ^children live. They 1 iterallj?\eannot return to these 



eircumstahces for a fram'e ^of reference when working with these childfin 
because they have never been throug|i the circumstances. 

But tTie problem is not limited to rioh-Black prbfessibrial s.i /Sometimes 
Black 'prbfessibnaTs have problem areas because they lack infonnation or 
experience in an. area crucial to working with these childreri. 

We hope that the information vfe have provided in the/pages of 'this text 
will give all of these people the speciaj perspective tlfey<rieed for their work. 
We have tried especiSlly to do three things here: 



. . ■ - / ■ . ■ ■ ^ 

1) Present alternatives far inte^ children and their 
families that are based on the culmination' of our experiences as 
Black professionals. / 

2) Prjeseht strategies Useful fbr Black prO/fessibnal s who .ar^e in 
leadership rbles sUch as plahniri^g and administering early childhood 



prbgrams for exceptional children. 



/ 



3) , Present a synthesis of the information currently being employed, in 
addressing issues related to the BJ^ck exceptionaT ch^ld Snd his or 
her familye ^ / ' . /• - ' ' V " . 

To gain from this dbcUmerit the kind of Uridfirstariding bf the issues 

surrounding services to Black hand^ieapped children and to^use the information/^ 

as intended,! the reader must begin.wTth a certain a1:titU(ie--one that is founded 

' 7 . . . 

on a wilTingness to consider 'thenssues within the terms they are presehtedi 

_ ' . . ■ - . 



4. 



This^ i,s ah area where it is too easy to make snap :jodgments without sufficient 

"1 ■ * 
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•'knowledg&'and forethought; Me hope buH readers wi 11 try to 1 eaen-through : 
this book--more about the. nature of ciretinistahces facing Blacks in the 

ftneriCah' sbciety* and particularly, in the field .of special education. :• 

In additibnjfeo starting with a fresh'attitude, we .hope our readers will 
carefully consider our approach to thSissUes. Thpt is, we have. asked the 
■following .questions througiiout each area covered in the YOUNG BLACK 
EXGEPflBNAL CHILD: 

t ' ■ , _ _ . » 

1) "What caused arid perpetuates the circumstances that have had ari 
unfavorable impaet on the lives of Black exceptional children and 
their families? ^ , - ' : 

2) What impact db these circumstahees have? 
. 3-) What steps should be taken to ameliorate present eircumstancls? 

The circumstances we are talking about include' the various day-to-day 

encouiiters tha-t Blacks have with others in the society—encounters in'wbieh 

the basic human need for- dignity is sometimes subtly and sometimes ostensibly 

vio1a.ted. Obviously, it is more difficulfto talk or write about subtle 

encounters that over time demean a child or shatter that child's sen|fi of ^ 

self-worth than it is to write about differences in language;or environment > 

■ that affect learning. But until we understand the impact Of these subtle 

encounters (psychologically, academically and socially)' and seek more. • 

actively to eliminate their* Very existence, we will not understand the Black 

. ex-perienc^ and its relationshif to, l^arnrhg. We must broaden our understanding 
" " . . . . ■ ■ ■■ : _ - : -\ - 

• and go beyond the concrete /differences between one group and 'another tb^those 

more abstract issues that limit potential and growth. 

; . Me hope that this book wil 1 : tnspire Black professionals to continue 
■ ' ■ ^ ' ' _' . . ; . • ■ ..... ^ ^ . . 

•delineating the nature of the Blae* experience and its Impact upon Black 

children^ arid their families. Our audience as educators^-which. iriclud^s 

^" . -'f . ' . , . . ■. - ' ' , - ' . 

• decision- and policy-makers resporisible for developing,; implemenftng and/or- 
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expanding services for th^ Black exceptional chilB and his or her^ family— 



must come to understand 



our experiences fully and poignantly. 



r We also hope that our readers ^will be stimlnated to rethink tlieir beliefs 



: 



and practices as they rela-te to. the many issues 'addressed here^r^ Y^ may not . 
be abl^ ta'returQ from where you've-never been, but that does not mean you 
cannot come to understand where others have been. 



T 
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CHAPTER 1 



CONSIDERATIQNS IN ORCHESTRATING AN EARLY. 
CHlLDHOdB, SPEClAt EabCATjeiN PROGI^AIVj: ABtAeK \ 
ABMlNlSTRATeR'S^i^ERSPECTtVE . V 5^^ 



LEONARD D. FITTS 



'. The Bl'a'eic administrator, fe riurnber of complex sbctal; reasons^ is 
faced "with challenges in managing an early childhood special edueatieh 
program that are bfteh not confronted by hii or her white, counterpart. 

:\ ■ ■ ' - ^ ■ - -- -. ■ : ^ 

^More than any person in the program^ the admihistratbr is resfionslble; for • 
ensuring its harmon-ioas operation. If he or she fails to orchestrate - 
people and activities well ^ She project-^will probablj' fail. 

, : \ ' /\ ; . : 

In this chapter^ wi are interested in examining the problems pajrtlcular 



to Black admiriisthatiori. We will begin by discussihg sy^ administrative 
approach in special educMion prog-rams. Then we will consider the 



characteristics which a successful administrator should have or develop 

J ■ ■ ' . ■ 

T ' ' ' '' 'jft • ^' _ *__ ' ■ 

to work within -this process. Next, we will turn to an examination of 

seven potential' crisis^ areas in terms of an; administrator Vs respdhsi- 

bilities. We wiTrconciudevwith a discussion of administrative practices 

which may have the longest-term* benefits for children in speciap educat.ion. 

Administration in Specia°1 Education / 

V ■ * ' ■ - ' " _* ' _ * • _ 

The core administrative- process' in early educatibh projects Essentially 

consists^ three activities: , i- ' 

: 1) ^ Estatlishing' objectives^ . 

2) Directing attainment* of objectives, and 

. 3)- Measuring results. ^ • . " 



O ... : : . ■ . ■ ,:: . ^ ■ 
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These -activities are rgpeated oy^r aiid.Qver in the course-of a project's 
; life. Each time results are evalaatecfi hew objectives are set. Often, when 
objectives are being implementedi the need" for better or at least different 

»_ _____ 

. r ebjectives becomes clear; So the administrator is continuously faced with 
decisions' regarding the course the project is taking--wKether it is oh 
:> target or ^Piould be changed. - 

To 1)6 successful in "this yenture, the administrator must be arv adept 
brchestrator . In'tKis chapter^ ^when the word orchestrate is used, it refers 
. - to the, arts' of organ i^irtgi planning, ^Jevelopihg, budgeting and goal-setting 

'Which are necessary.io ach'ieue desired objectives. It is the work ^hich the 

, • , • - ■. * _ ' . 

admihistratbr does as he or she seeks to get results through- other people. 

OrchestrBtihg is conducted at any organizational level where one person 
must plan*, guide, direct and control the activities of others tb arhieve 
desired goals. The school Superintendent orchestrates the entire, educational 
setting, the director of various units, is responsible for orchestrating 
activities within those uriits. The project director or administrative 

, assistant orchestrates resources at the projecto 

' _■ " jfe_ 

^ Everyone who seeks to get results through other people must , use 

call the seven elements of orchestrating (obtaining/synthesizing inform|tion, 

planning, decision-making, orgaWzing communicating ^ motivating, evaluating) 

But before turning to these', let^'s look at the qualities that are impcl'tant 

* for ah administrator to develop before^ beginning his or -her work. jl 

Eharacter i sties of a Successful Admihi strator • ^ 

There are many qualities whfch may rightfully be listed in an "ideal 

profile of characteristics" for an administrator. They inclb-de efficiency, 

ii 

fairness, cbmpeterice, interpersonal adeptness, integrity, cleverness; • 
flexibil ity,. resourcefulness, etCi We are cbhcerhed here^ not \|ith a * 

complete profile, but with those qualities which may be .particuTarly 

in ; 

O . _ xd - 
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critical to success for a Black administi^atbr . . 

' ' Alternati^^^ The Black administrator is often a riew adniihistratbr«. 

' . V ' .\ . . . ^[ . 

this means he or she may not "be accustomed to looking for a mul tipl icity of 



alternative solutions to problems. Of course, the ability to consider alternatives 
depends on the ability to see or find alternatives. &ecause resources, 

/ both'financiaV and professional , are* Often limited around minority projects, - 
it is critical fop the "seeking of alternatives" to become' second nature to 

- a Black administrator^ ' ' • 

Creflibil itj^ * - Befbre even beginning the \^6rk of a. project, racial 
stereotype^ may interfere with the administrator's ability to function. It " 
is crucial/that' he or she develop an. image of credibility with both the 
Black and White community. Some of the ways this may be done are: . , ' ^ : . 

1) Maintain a strict set of fnofessjmal standards for your^work with 
the community and with agencies. Be absolutely fair—as honest 

: - and objective as you c^n be--in ^working with others. ' ^ 

2) Wbrk tb establish rappbrt with both Blacks aHd*^:whiteSi this may 
involve attending community fuhctibhs such as cakewalks, gbing 
to churches, attending civic meetings, etc. 

'3) Develop a base of j cnowl edge about your environment; learn which 

agencies may help -with planning or with resources or wtitn services. 

Gfehfidehce . Nothing is more destructive to administration .than a lack 

of confidence in -ohai's abil ity to' make decisions. Develbp cohfidence br 

bolster wRat you ffave by allying yourself with people y^u trust—for example, 

other successful project adininistratdrs. Learn from them and let them help 

ybli o * . ^ 

Also be willing to trfe^si your own instincts about what is needed fbr 

yourSiigrkp ^There are some things a minority administrator will always be in 

a better 'position to know intuitively about minority children than a white 

admihistratbr. With cbhfiderice, ybu will make mbre accurate decisibhSo^ 



t 1 
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FIGURE 1 



Administrative Responsibilities in an Early 
Childhood, Special Education Program 
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Adm i n 1 s t r a t i V e Res pd n s i b 11 i ties ^ 

As you will see by rev iewi rig figure 1, there are. ten major program 



edmporrents which the administrator must oversee. These components, refl ect 

_^ _ _ _ ^_ ^ , _ ;■ : > 

tRose used by^ the Camden Public School Systent. The seven attivities ^'n 

■ . • ' • • '♦ ■ - ■ , : » • 

the. circle immediately surroghding these comporiehts are the ways the . 
admihistrator will ifte toliake sore the cdmpbrients function properly, in 
the folloAving paragraphs, we wfll review the probTems often encountered' ' • 
with each- of the si^ven activities^ and offer soljjtibhs. V 

bt)ta i ni ng/Synthes i zi hg Irif orma ti bri . Without iriformatiopv a program 
cahriot reall-y be plgrihed . Iriformatiori is. needed to show justification for 
the program (the population *to be served, available resources community 
' conscidusness and so on). But there are problems a Black administrator 
may have in getting some of this irifbrmat,iqri« " , ' ' 

1 ) It IS "especially diffycijlt to get information on funding . 

■ _ _ _ , _ » ■> 

Unfortunately^ many gov er^rimlrit publicatibris filter down to projects 
after ftin^ds have been allocated. Several ways to combat this lack 
.of information include: • ' 

--Establ ish ties with state departments of educatibn. 

--Get on boards bf varibus early childhood programs such as day care. 

--Increase atteridance at professiorial meetings [such as the local chapter 

of the-eouncil on Exceptional Children (CEC)]. 

4 ■ *■ 

_ _ _ _ ■ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ _ 

^--Develops independently^-a knbwledge base that cbrisists bf irifbrmatibri 
. on a variety bf resburces, 

2) It is difficult' to get iriformatiori on the CTOmmity-^nd children to 
be served , Many^ times this may happen because bf resistarice to a Black 
admiriistratbr as a "professional." Combat thi's problem by: 

--Being conscious of political realities. 

--Being part, of the eommuriity in terms of its activities and goals. 
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■« --bisteriirifvid Ih'div^ as well ?is grduprtb get informati^ on 

haTidicapped^c'hlldreri in the ebramuhity arid the'Kind of pro gram needed. 

—Beihg willing to wol^k with the school, diistriet in providi^ng services 
- to children. ,, " • 

3) It is--diff.icult to establHsK links with gath er groups . Withoat ties 

to groups |n the ebmmtinity and in the prbffssibn, it is^i^1pdssible to 

stay abT*east of new developments in the field, the isblBtibh that a 

Blac'k administrator may feel can be reve^^sed by: . \ . * 

--Subscribing'^ pUbl icaiibhs thatlare pett to. the program 
. ' { jourhai bf Special Educatibti ^ CEC publ iiJationSj etc. ) 

--fhcreasing ^attendanee at local rrtS^tihgs and becbmir?q invbl ved by 
holding offices within organizations. \ . 

) ' -^Fbrmihg liaisons with, other Black administrators in t^^ state. 

--Offering support to help varibSs, pV'bfessibnaU civip and^ other 
organizations realize .their goals. " \^ 

— — s - - 

4) ' It is difficult to get information from parents . Often the 

importance of keeping medical records and information concerning a 

^ ' ' . ... . _ • ' .. . . j:;__J__ 

'child's^ health^br developmental history is not understood by parents. ^ 

' -Often, too, the knowledge that mariy'parehts may have about normal child 

■t* * ■ ' * . ' 

growth and development may not warrant keeping iriformatibn for future . 
reference or use. This problem can be ameliorated by: 

_ 5 ^_ r 

—Modifying the ihfbrmatibn-gathering prbcess and working through 
♦ parents to tap other primary sburces bf data such as hospi^ls,* 
clinics, doctors ^and others. - , 

* ' _ • . . _ 

"-Improving interviewing techniques (e.g. probe parents by getting 
them to provide you with examples about majbr events in the child's 
life such:Ss the parent's reaction when the child said his or her 
first word,'whb was present when the event occurred, etc-). 

Planni^ .' The problems at Black administrator bften has in planning 

: _ _ _ / ^ . 

occur because he or she is a new administrator, unfamiliar with the scope of a 
leadership position. He or she is unacquainted with the tasks that heed 
to bp completed beft)re begirihihg tb write schedules and set objectives or 

. i • 
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with the ^particular kind of practical ity ahd^ imaginative use of Information 
required to manage effectively. ^ \ ^ . . \ 

1) Tbe Black, administrator is ofte n unfanfl liar Wit'h planning as a 

ma n a gement proc ess . To combat the prcxblem: \ 

^ " ' • ' / " 

~Establis^t ties with an experienced and successful administratbr. ' 

—Hake sure enough information is availatple to allow rational planning 
; before beginnin^^ For example: What is the availability of resounees? 
What -IS the school district 's record in working with parents and their 
handicapped children? What is the present .status of service delivery 
. in the. system? What goals have" been set. for early childhood special 
education programs? 

'—Be absolutely elear— in writing— about goals and obdectives for the - v 
program, how they. will be implemented, and how hey will be measured, ^ 

\ ■ , . _ ' _ _ . : " • 

—Be absolutely clear--in writing— about the .function of each tompflnent 
of the program so that a gap or 'duplication in services' does not occur." 




--Utilize your. advisory board. as a source of information. a*d different - , 
perspectives. ^ ; ' ; , • - ■ 

--Establish policies for managing' personnel^ pnd schedule 
for planning with staff at evesry level : Bus drivers and custodians 
through program administrators. Also, use staff to tielp in solvinq '• 
planning dilemmas. " „ ' . .. 

' '\ _ •■ ' - . . 

-J. 2) It is difficuU to eatablish loliq^ ahge goals i^ca use .there are so 

oiahy immed i ate crises to respond ^ . To combat this problem: ' , ' 
> • • ■ , • ■ - ■ / . ' - ' ■ . 

' ' —Realize, the -value of planning and developing programs." For expple, . 
the planning and developmenrof a model program are more likely to v 
result in fOnds for continuing the program and its work after three 
years than concentrating primarily on day-to-day servicei'dei ivery. 

-.-Do everything possible to get more funding at the outset of the ^ 
program. Begin long-range planning; . • ■ . - 

V— Use your advisory board's exjDertise to decide on" appropriate long- 
V^range goals. ' 

V there is little inVdrmation ^vailable on Ulack prdgrams . fhis is " 
fp\equently the case for programs in your area and nationally. Without research 
information on successful educational jDractices within Black programs, for 
instance, it is difficulf to plan effectively because you do not know of 
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• other methods and strategies enijilbyed' in similar setti^^^ what the 

■ latest ii in minority education, etc; The suggestions in the "Obiaihihg/' 

SyritHesl^irig Iriforma^tibh" section also apply here, - ' y 

Decision Making . .Clearly the decisions to be made in a program 'depend 

on the place "in-time" Vf the program (for example, planning, service 

dfeliveryi evaluation, outreach training, etc. ). Whil^.the particular 

decisions to be made vary according to the'stage of the progragi, problems 

in the'way djecisiohs are made generally' stay the same from the program's 

begihn-tng to ehrf* The style of the admihistratbr--ihfdrmed by his or. her legal, 

.moral, ethical i5ocfial/ and religious orientatton--affect his/her effectiveness 

at decision mafcirig as do the social, economic and .educational environments; 

as well, as other variables. The particular problems faced by Black 

administrator? relate to experience. . . _ \ j 

ll The Black administrator ofte^ fa^ s little experienc e 'in making v 

eLdministrative deQisidns which will affect many peopl-e . In 'additio^^ to 

the -suggestions, for gathering information arid ga'ining support from 

' .exierienced administrators, it is .important for the new administratbr to: 

• --Learn to .$^ee alternatives ^ ' ^ 

.."^ - ' , ' * * 

■.-.-Free'him.pr herself from tradition,j5ast practices, and assumpt 

" . pf others in sofstr. as possible when evaluati>ng alternatives. 

^ • --Reado m . * ^ . . * " - ^ ^ ^ 

2) the Black administra tor is frequently ine xperienced in the use of 
' • * computers as an aid in dBcj sipn making . Data about environment, cTierits, 

etc., are usually stored in computers, which are rapidly becoming one of the 
... ' few realistic ways to ^synthesize; arid interpret large amounts of data. The 

admiriistrator must learn to use this tool to keep up with his/her professiQrii 

Td correct' this situation: • 
- ■ . r in 

o . . • ' # , • . 
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--Seek basic training at IdcaV universities. 

--JErilist the aid of admiriistratbrs; familiar^ with eomputer-prQeessirig 
techriiqties . ; ^ 

Org anizing . Dealing with-people, time and resources to achieve certain 

objectives takes organization. Perhaps the major , problems faced by .a Black 



administrator in regard to this activity concern persbririel. It is difficult 
to get the right mix of people \q execute the aperi|tion of the program and 
remain with the project over time. 



1 ) It is difficult to get a culturally mixed staff that meets the needs 
of t[je project . Sometimes ft is impossible to .get the speciaMst needed 
beeause.of salaries or because Black special ists are in short supply. - 
Gnce staff is lined up, it is oftentimes hard to keep them due to the 
demands for minority pro^fessidnals in the field.-, to remedy this situation 
to achieve an attractive salary/benefits arrangement. . 



--Bpild and maintain a current file of applicants and include therein 
a minority talent bank (people met at miinority meetings^ ^etc. ) . 

'--ProvidecontinuoUs inservice training for all program staff including 
^ paraprbfes^sionai So , . 

--Use trained paraprofessioiials from the community and seek alternatives 
for further professional training; . _ . , ' ' . 

2) Frequently the administrative level of the- Black pro fts^iorral is ^ 

Hl^enatigg to staff . Sometimes there are racial • barriers for whites* 

beCaUse they are ribt used tb the BlacR^prbfessibnal being in a* leadership 

position. Other more subtle barriers may^exist for Blacks whb. work with a 

Black administrator.' The Black administrator with both white and Black 

staff may require additional tirne for develbping wbrking relatibriships. 

\ Both groups may prove difficult for the Black manager. The suggestions* 

offered in^the section-entitled "Characteristics of a Successful 

Administrator" apply here aptly. 
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Communi citing . Some people feel that this is the most .important of 
all the skills a manager possesses and uses. Barnard (1938) wrote, "i;..the 

* first function of an -executi^ve is to develop and maintain a sy^stem pf ' ■: ] : 
■eommtihicatibn." Perhaps the most . problematic issue in this^area for the- - 
Black administrator involves--in addition. to all of the previous issues \- 

i_ : : : ' ^ \ ^ 

discussed--estabTi5hing two-way c^muhieatioh. \ ^ 
1 ) The Black administra tor, often finds it difficua^ to get fee dback 
01) fiis or her work. Methods fo^ changing this situation include: 
--Us0f personal , staff and commahit;^ 'conferences. ^ / 

--Attend community group meetings. - 
--Be available to anyone who wishes to talk, 
t --Us^ a suggestion box.^ - , . " 

* 2) the^Black admiriiitrator finds it/difficult to establish the proper 

communication tone . In^manyBlack pnograms, the staff sees the admini- 

■, . . " \ * . _ ■_, ' _^ ' . 

st'ratbr as a problem solver who can be helpful for matters- beyond the 

scope of the project, fhis-cah cost time and 1 ead- to pther problems. : ^ 

To avoid sucK instances: ■ " ^ . . ' 

■"^ * * • *" . -* - 

--Establish ground rules for copunication (e.g.,_focus on goals arid \ 

objectives bif the project, keep small .talk to an absolute minimum^ etc.} 

--Provide all pebple with .irifbrmatibh. at the same time and onetime. 

. Motivating . The Black administrator's staff will pbs:sibly^ include a 

mixture of persons from varying backgrounds and thus reflect a wide range ^ 

of wbrk experiences^ expectations and work styles. For some of these; peopl^ 

the project position is^heir first experierice in such a job. It may be' 

difficult to achieve maximum performance because their work experierices are 

• Limited br they are not used to working in ah early childhood education 
erivironmenti Iri shbrt^ they may find their new roles difficult to perform. 
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1 ) It may be difficult to help people feel the degree of respbhsibility 
needed to execute -the work properly ^ To combat this problem: 



—Help people be proEr^^^f their part in the project by using memos of. 
praise, awards' for exceptional performance, and letters of recognitibrr, 

--Familiarize everyone with the goals and philosophy of the project 
and the vital role that each person plays. 

--Hake each person feel 1 ike he or^^she beT^^s by involving everyone 
, in deeisibn making, presentations, open houoc, group activities, etc. 

V Eval uating . This activity is always one of the most difficult ih ahy 

proje^ Each of the ten elements in the c-enter of the circle in Figure 1 (p. 

has ts be evaluated everitually, which adds tip to a huge amount of work for 

very few peopl,e'i The problems often faced by many Black administrators are 

re]ated to^he fact that they are often oriented toward service delivery-- 

not-model development, efficafcy data^ and the^like. This makes it difficult 

to plan for evaluation. - ■ . ' . - 

1 ) Many Black administrators oft en fail to develop In ev i^^j^t ton design • 
.( what and how to evaluate ). Like many other profqsaional s*^ they too z^' 

may feel inadequate in the area of evaluation. Perhaps the best ways 

to address this issue are: , 

--Recruit competent evajuators for staff. * 

—Request from the Office of Special Educa;tion traintng in this area 
for minority leaders. ' " ' ^ 

2) the Black administrator often does not obtaiti stfffic-ient data for 

evaluati&n . Among the best ways to deal with this problem, in addition * 

to those listed under number 1) above, are: 

--Develop a relationship with ah experienced, successful project 
director who can assist by helping you learn to collect the proper 
data. . ^ ^ ^ ? 

f,^^ _ * 

--Establish among staff the importance of data .col 1 ection, help tfiem 
^ to develop a data collection system and monitor its implementation. 
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-Encbui:age doctoral ^ studehts to look at ybUr program as a'sdut'ce of 
data for their dVssertaticm, 
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3 ) I The Blacic^adntmistratdr does not place high priority 6n * 

' eva1uatt<>n > Thu.s he. or she will' not acquiVe^a competent, trained evaluator. 
t^This hapi)ehs pramanvly becausis he or s.he is often director of what is " 
usually j^bnsidered a service projecti The Black mariager may not consider" 
"evaluation a fiigh priority. Moreover, he/she. is usually not research ' ' 
oriented' .There a^e several ways to rectify the situatton: : " 

--Plan with another project to compare tfie data from ea'ch project. - 

-^-Identify people'in the local community and at p-Jaces J ike Educational 
Testing Sfrvice and Research for Better Sc*haols who inight have an 
- interest; in ypur -program/ - ' ; 

' Put money ipto the Budget for evaluation.. ' 

;^ ^dmin1str:.ative Practic es: A Conclusion ; - . 

■ ~^ ^ — ■ '■ ~r. — : ' • ' _ _ * ^ . - ' 

. Clearlyj in all bf the activities above; we have, found greas in which- 
^the Black admihi,st|^ator'iTiay face difficulties ili orchestrating an' early 
childhood progi^am for children with special heeds, if the prbi)lems are 

_ 9 ' . _ _ [ ^ " : s.. ' . ' • V ' - - - . s. ^' ! 

not resalved, the ultimate result w>U be that chfTdren- will not be getting 

S ; ■ - - - -- ' --"---^----1 ---- . • 
the services ihey need. This is a complex endeavor. To establish gopd . - 

servicps ultimately, we must cbhcehtrate how on. program deyelbpmentT But 

• ' - ' . - ^ ' ' " „' 
'appropriate services should invariably be the outcome of a program whbse 

_ J . . ^ • ' ' 

, approach is well defined and operational. /• - , 

* • . ^ ^ .' ^ ' " ^ • ' . - 
Orchestrating such a pVpgram is the primary task at hand. To carry ' V 

' - . ■ '","*•' 

out %,weh a charge is a^ complex .effort indeed;, it ircbmpounded if j|pu 
• , ^ ^ ' ' - - ^ J 

Tare a minority> leader ifi a s&ciety that is just beginning tb accept 

V . < . ^ ■ • .... _^ ^ 

:and »*espect minority leadership. The solutions ^suggested to strengthen the 

Black leadership pbsitibri include: j get more training in schools,* ,from ^r' 

.' >. * ^ ' - ' * ' * \ » 

cdlleapes, and otiier souV-cesi' pair yourself vjith an experienced preschool ' 

■ ■ / ■ , - - ■ .;; -.^ i ■ • 

o„. ■ ■ ■ . * • ■ • • - - . .. H 
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. admihistratbrj'i.petitien the Sf^fice of Sjieeial Edacatioh for tforkshpps and 
bthef;.hel.p; and enlist the aid of the community in supporting -your .program 
and its goals, * \ :; : . . * . ' * ' 

Only wit-h. more -know} edjge experience will;we;'bui1d better services 

- fbr^ our. children anci 'for all- ^^^^ - ^ . ^-^ ' 



Barnard i C. V Th6i:FLmctibns. of the- Exeeotive . eambpidge, MA: ^Harvard 
university Pressir.:1,938i , • ' • : ; 
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CHAPTER 1 



CURRieULUM AND INSTRUeTiONAL STRATEGIES - 
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j '^by Henry e.hankers6n ' W 

■ -i • . ". * •• ■■• ■ ; , * 

% • * - • • • 

: ONBERSTANfiING THE YOUNG BLACK EXCEPTIONAL 

' " ; AN OVERVIEW 

Preschool programs must continue to be developed arid* reguJarly revised 
•to meet the educatlbrial .needs of ypuhg ehlldreji* having: various cutltural and 
ethnic origins. These diverse groups of youTig children live un/ler-edueatibJial f 
sbcial and economic conditions different from the children of more affluent 
people in the American society, the young Black exeaRtional child is character- 
istic of this group. He or she is faced with a two-fold disadviintage: being 

a minority (Black) and having a handicapp igq^ condition. He or shfe presents af" 

- _ ' '\ , • ; _ __ _• _ ■_ . _ • 

challenge to educational programs to provide curriculum^ and instruction that 

will encdUrape learhirigo . 

The challenge is underscored by the fact that the young '61ack exceptional 

child presents both the special characteristics of a diverse cultural group 

'• i -, ■ ■ 

. and his or tier own individual differences within that group.' these differences 

include the sbciopsychoibgic^l aspects of the child's background^. The young 

Black exceptional child may fit into the ifol lowing profile : 

..y This child is a member of an ethnic minority. He or, she comes frbm a-^ 

broken;t?omes a/single_parent- hornet a fbster home jor even a relatively ^ ' 
stable family home. The c|iild has had experiences unique to the Black 
culture which mgans he or' s-he has ideas about self and pthers different 
from the majority culture, and has different value constructs about 
• life,;education and happiness. He or she also has special physical 
and/or mental needs. ''■ - > ' 

Therefore, the child's needs {a^bilities and disabilities) must be 'approaGh- 
ed in terms of the "child as an individual'' ("intra-individual ") ; hot in terms 
that force comparison of the child with his peers (Bardwill, Kreig, and 



01 ion, 1973). ^ - , 
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• While all bf these diversities |nust be given consideration in planhingi 
prograniming; and evaluating eurriculum and ins-tructi(Dn» the' ker rationale for -, 
providing services and programs- for ihe 'ya|urig_ Black excefx^isml ..child .must'be 
thilf Caregivers must be q^al ified. and capabTe~"T5r"lJTT^r standing and accepting 
.thi.s ^^^^^^s a child, first, with the same basic needs, fef lings, Sttitodes . 
and interests 'as' any other child. .The handicapping condi-tion*('s) is-, just one 
^aspect/of the-child's total, spectrum 6f .strengths and weaknesses'. The Qhildy' " 
with a special need should get additional- help in order -to at'tain his/her full 

potential . ' , ' 

Man'^VWays exist for stimulating, teaching and caring for children with - 
■special nee^ so that they attain their maximum -potential and live . a productive 
life that fits their abilities and needs. 'This chapter presents information 
on how to design and modify curriculum and instruction to promd'te better" pre- 
school education for young Black exceptional children, as Well as children in 
general'. The goal Of this chapter is not an exhaustive or exclusive exemplary 
model for curriculum and instruction, but rather information, materials, re- 
sources, and strategies for preschool' special -educators, parents and others 
to use in initiating, ameliorating, and implementing curriculum and instruction 
in programs For ybUhg Black exceptional (^hildr'en. 

The follbwing ^elements: are, important ways' of^ encouraging and cultivating - 
an appreciai:ion of ethnic heritage' in your eurriojilum and f hstructional pro- 
gram: V ; 

1) Rave a rationale for your teaching; and learning process for these 
children. . ^ ; ' < . 

2) Have a purpose for the particular prbgrarns. : 

^ 3) Coordinate goals and objectives for^ tihe' growth arid development of 
young childreri iri the T^rogram with teaching methods and techniques. 

4) Use a system, for fheasuririg the outcomes of curriculum arid instructiori' 
in behavioral termsir 
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• 5) Devise strategies |'incl4id-t^^^^^^^^ involvementj for 

' y^^^^ ' -^^ teaching at the prelfehoot levfeT to ready the child^tp*"^ 

eventually function well enough to ^ij^^^the mainstream of society^ 



' Building ^urrieulum arid teacHirig^ theri^ must be approached from a Black 
perspective. • To afd this process, We will present.^ tWb-fold perspective bri^ 
curricuTum and instructional strategies;: (1) doals of Early Ghildhood Education: 
aridKlntervention^^.^^S^^^^ An Iritegral Part of the Developmental Curriculum; 

and\(2K;E;ff^ctiye ^hild anj eiassroom Management: Fbcusirig bn teaching 
Objectives Rather Than On Discipline and Cbntrol. Eacfi of these^topies will; 
be presented along with examples of principles and features that are germane - , 
to curriculum areas and hahdieapping cohditiohs of the young Black exceptional 
. child...:, . ■ ■ • : :■ ■ . 



: v/a.;v; " ■ PART 1 - -N?^ - -X--, 

' GOALS OF EARLY CHILDHOOB EBUeATION AND IHIERVENTIDN 

, • STRATEGIES: AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE DEVELOPRENTAb CURRICULUM 

Before curriculum is jDlanned, go?[ls must be established in order to determine 

what is to be accomplished. For the purposes 'of designing and modifying curricula^ 

• and Ifistructional strategies for the youtig Black exceptibniil child* let's use 

the basic assumption that "our goals mandate each child liie. a. happy ^hildhof^d, 

reach his/her potential, and become a happyi fully functioning adult" ('Hilde- 

brand, 1971). The primary theme of this chapter makes 'it necessary to include ^ 

certain guidelines for attaining this g'^al. First'; caregivers must understand 

arid be aware of those asjaects of the Black child's life ^- culture^and heritag^ -- » 

that bring happines| to him or her. Second, caregivers must screen, assess, and 

' • diagnose the'"whole'' child's growth -and development so that emphasis is not 

placed solely oh the child's disability. Development occurs Concurrently in 

physical, emotional, social, and intellectUaT' areas and requires emphasis on 

all of these areas for the child to obtain, ma^in^aih and strive toward his or ; 

her. potential, fhereforei for this special child who happens to be Black, 
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■ Wdeatibrial jilanni^^^ instruction to each 

child's abilities arid disabitities (intra-individual differeriees) (Kirk, 1972). J 
>^ Third, in order that this child may 1 iVe a productive life from chil^^d: to 
adulthood arid thereafter, educatiohal programs mUst be developed and improved 
and caregivers trairied to implement curriculum and instructional strategies . 
that are cohgrueht with the child's jieeds, abilities, disabilities, disadvantages; 
and advaritages. Inforniation,_therefore, will be presented here to assist the t 
teachers, parents, and Other caregivers in reaching th^se goals. . : 

The goals of early childhood education as defined by Hjldebrand (1971 ) will 
y be used as the foundation for describing the developmental curriculum for the 
"" young Black exceptional child. However, they have been modified with specific 
. information to help planners specifically assist the young Black exceptioral 

child. Mpreover, this chapter covers a wide variety of haridi'cappirig 
' . ebriditioris — low intel 1 igence; motor disabil ities; neuroldgical impairments; 
.* . visuaT impairments; hearing iffifiaii'ments; learning disabilities; language dis- 
abilitiesj and emotional and behavioral disabilities, the child for whom this 
curriculum'and instruction is designed will have been diagnosed and placed in 
the preschool center Or classroom as his or her least restrictivrenvironment. 
So,', reference to curriculum 'areas will include experience? in social skills, 
'• motor development, arithmetic, science, language arts, creative areas (music, 
art, dramatic play^ movement, block building, and field trips). • 

The major guidelines for Using the material in this ,' 
section of the chapter to improve ydUr curriculum and. instructional , 

program iriclUde: ' ' /" - ■ -. 

1) Adopt and Use a rich curriculum havirig urirts' i?i each "lUbaect area _ 

and designed for preschool children. There fs a -wealth of curricula . . 
(models,' books, materials* etc.) available for prograi^ to use. : 

2) Obtain and use knowledge, skills and attitudes about ^ung children 

■ .■ « ■ ■ ' . ~ 

' ■ ■ ' ■ ' - in* o ■ . ■ ■ 
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with hahdieaps in a^^^^ 

to teaching arid learning. This can be facilitated tKrodghlrise^^ 
trairilng, utilization of supp^rOtaf^^^ 

therapist, special educators, and by Involving parents and other re- 
lated professional and community resources.^ 



3) Use cafegiyers Who are capable^ w1111ng,_able arid qualified to teach 
arid help the yburig Black exceptional child through eurrlcuTum^ 
iristruetibrial s^trategles from a Black perspective. There must be 
an acceptance of this child, as a child firsti regardless of what 
he or she can and cannot do. 

As thti chapter mdvei^intd the "goals of early ctsildhdod education ari^ 

the develbpmerital curriculum," remember that Its inherit is to fadllitafce 

(rather than supplant) the design and modification of curriculum and instruct- 

iorial strategies for young. Black exceptional children through the foundation of 

goals for early childhood edticatldri. 

.... ' ■ \ ■ . ' ' ■' * 

go a l She; "To help the child qrow i ri 'iridep e rideri cB^^ The tasks for imple- 

menting.this goal in preschool include providing the child the opportunities: to 

perform the task of dressing him or herself; t6 iricrease his br.her ability to : 

make wise choices and decisions in a cdrisisterit mariner; to develop the ability 

to organize, plan arid follow through on simple assignments; to manage "self" 

as an individual and capable person; to establish routines and patterns of 

livirig tha/bririg happiriess; arid to expect arid ebpe with failures^ as well as 

*\ ■ 

successes: . 

■ . : , « ; 

**__■'_ ______ _-_ ___ L __ __ •__'_ ___._ _■ 

Curriculum and instructional strategies should permit children: to 

receive well-defined directions for perform tasks; to learn routines for . 

_-_ _ ._' ■■-__ ■ - ■ __'._ '_ _ ■_ __/ 

furictibriirig in the erivirbrimerit (hariglrig cbatsj washirig hands, travel patterrts 

' __ ^ ' ' - - . , _ - _ - ■ ' - - ' - ■ 

for movement in classroom arid ffbme); to Improve irilearriirig bri a develbpmerital 

continuum base'd on ability to achieve; to execute self-help skills Independently 

(goirig. to tbileti washirig harids,etCt); to experiment with a wide array of v . 

curricula activities (art experiences, fixing puzzles, haridlirig toys, pla-yirig 

,ip hbusekeepihg area, riding the trikei etc.); to use matertals, supplies, and 
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-• equipent skillfully: {d€sign:i^ou1d be scaled: to the ehild'is' develbpitiental 
leveli sizej and interest).- . ^ 

edstdmarilyi BlaeR eTiildreri perform itmny acts for "self" because parents 
are involved with other children and many other aspects of living. They are ^ ; 
challenged to perform. ''Put on your clothes while I fix breaRfast"' or "comb 
ydor sister's hair" are not unccjmmori instructions' in the Black child's home. 
Teachers and others must learn to appre'eiate this mode of living and provide 
assistance to the child in situations such as: rebuttoning a shirt (criticism 
arid scolding for misbuttdning are inappropriate). The way the preschool program 
develops this independence rests with the caregivers' attitudas and strategies 
for aiding_the child<with special needs. If the eareg'iver anc others act .as 
if offering help is an imposition, the chil'd. is probably not being uriderstbbdi 

- appreGia-ted.-and eared for properly.. This goal must be revised continuously to . 
make "independence" a rea-lity for the young Black exceptional child. 

Goal Two; "To helt^i he child give and sh are as well as receive affection." 
This goal presents problems to ^ill children at times, but it is even more pro- 
nounced for a Black handicapped child whbr^Tboks and/or acts differently from his 
or her classmates or family members. It is hard for children tb learn tb 'feel 
secure and Ibved. Hbweverj the skilled, understanding caregiver can help chil- ' 
dren learn the necessity bf Sharing and cooperating with others and managing 
their feelings. The spiritual values impbsed by the family and others also 
terid to aid children in obtaining this goal. 

Since "preschbbl prbgrams are charged with the responsibility bf making this 
goal a reality, the first step is to plan a daily activity schedule which is fbl- 
Ibwed. in a classroom atmosphere of warmth and acceptance where children feel good, 
needed, and wanted. This includes having well-devised learning centers with 
^materials and interests relevant tb the Black cultural heritage, AH materials. 



2Q 
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"supplies and equipment should be pleh^ arid in goisd condUlen. the work 

of each child should bear his or Her name, and conversatibri should Occur with 
the child; in Which his or her work is described in a positive manner. Another 
way of fostering this goal ;is by putting each child in the driver's seat with 
, ' giant ride 'em toys; by providing exjierieriees in dramatic play arid sociodramatic 
play to act out real life scenes; by making provisions for children to console~- 
orie another iri uripleasarit mbmerits as well as iri moments of aoy and happiness; 
by stimulating conversation about how children felt in various situatidnsT-e.g. * 
when the dog was stolen, or when someone laughed at his or her work, or when 
' it was cold and there was inadequate clathing or fuel sources, or when Mama 

didn't^taRe him or tier shopping, or when h^ or she didn't get his or her way 

f • : " ■ ■ 

with the teacher, : . 

■ There is a lot of love and affection in the homes of Black children. The 
methods of shewing it sometimes vary from, traditional society; but.careful ) 
listening and observation of (parent-child arid child^ interactions in 

* ^ both work and play situations will reveal. this love and affection. Nevertheless, 
sharing may fibt be freely exhi'bited by the Black child. The caregiver must under 
stand the scarcity of cdmmbdities in his^dr her home and the need for security 
in order to deal effectively with this aspect of goal implemeritatidri. Having 
an abundance of nonsexist, nonracist, and sensoria/Pliia^ec^^ eentral to 
cdmbating this dilenip^ for the Black child who finds it hard to giv^e, share, 
and receive affectibrii 

- Goal Three^^ "To help the child to ciet along wlt^i^tlmf^" Developing 
interaction techniques thit bririg positive responses from within and outside 
the family unit is a developmental task for preschool programs. The >oung 
child must be exposed- to experiences that teach attitudes arid' abilities for 
fdrietibriihg iri a social group.. Cbilipen from diverse groups with certairi 

■ ■ ■ .O ? : . •, ■ - . 
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exceptionalities Sight need fnbre thiti normal adult encpuragemen^t to^rit intp^ 
mm to feel part of a social setting,: If the caregiver responds to the, , . 
child's speeiai heeds, rather than- expecting him or. her .to work and playWip : , . 
others cooperatively, the other children will treat the child differently and V- ■ • 
cause conflicts in the social , interaction process. Therefore, caregivers mu.st :, 
make sure that their aftitudes are adjusted to. show no prejudices toward, the ^ • 
young .B'laek exeeptibhal child which will mark him ot^ier as; being different. . 

Activities which Involve grbup-l.iving experiences — sharing materials, 
talking to each other, taking turns, obeying rules, accepting 1 imits. responding , 
to direetiohs. etc. ; and u^ingdramatic play, water play, sand play, outdobr- 
play, art. music, shbw-ahd-tel 1 for language, development, social Studies,, science, 
and mathematics-can be beneficial in operational izing this goal . 

The young Black child has a, tendency to identify him or-fierself. peers. • 
and sometimes adults by "nicknames." Get children into the habit of identifying 
themselves and othecs by their real nameS- n^t^ "Peaches," but Mary. The essence 
of "fliainstreaming" different races of children into onj^educational 'setting may 
result in the "nicknames" bein/ seen as ."name calling" which oftentimes causes 
children not to get along with each other. The, caregiver;.s must provide avenues 
for children to grow accustomed to using their proper names. This is possible • 
in everyday, gre&tings; performing singing games and poems oi* riddles where 
proper names are usedi and having children record conversation^ ana - 
stories on tape from which children identify each other by putting a proper V 
name'with^a. voice. Setting alongllifh others can also be fostered by Using'- 
pictures' of Black peopTe. Blacks with handicaps in various oeeupational roles and 
various pictures of ethnic.groups in social settings to start conversations 
and build respect and appreeiatidrl for differences in people as tfie^ interact. 



: 1 >. 



Ebhslstent use of rules ,he1p Y 

■ Children see the value of getting along. 1>jey must be taught to work together • 
'^^.'t^^^ . painting *a mural ^ building a block structure, pulling 

V ,3 Wagon, cleaning up the learning center, taking turns^ to perform choreSj arid 

* ■ _ 1 _ __. ■ f _ . _ / __■ _' ' 

. 'SO forth; The caregiver is th* key for making this concept a reality in the 

- classfooiTi or center . .Alsoi ;by jjarents and eommunity resources in d|i1y . 

-operaAibriSi the caregiver ean^ Black exceptional' child see the ' 

> team eon^pt- in.:flperatiohV »hUh s^^h^ underscore the heed to get irivbjved ' 

and; work together: to be successful^ 

' Goal ;i^urr>:^TQ_h£lp the:ehild, gain self ^cbntrol ." Self-discipliiie, self- 

guiiJedness an^ s^lf-*direction; are essential elenents in managing the behavior 

of all children, but- Because of the sofflewhat;"actiVe" behavior of |;he young Black 

^exceptional child,, they are iven. ffibre imp^ It is important to find the . 

cause of behavibr before enfor^ihg eonsequencgf^f^lcoppor^^^ punishment," "negative 

. reinforceraent by^ pay-entsfi) or> labeling ("hypei^ictive,'' "bad," ."defiant,") as is " 

often done with the Blac^k child. , This ichild 'needs ways for understanding and-- 

responding appropriately to issues in order ,to proteGt him- or herself or "keep 

but of t,roJtibre;" This means that'th?. eftild must be given proper alternatives for 

expressing his or her emotions that aVe acceptable n'n^-teHris of group norms. 

/Care must be taken to see that th'^ i^hild learns to r^ a'dthority through _ 

ratibt^al meaps raf'ther t^ 5 :^ . ' 

The caregiv^er fosters thisA g6ii;^E^^ curricujarv'ijvav'isions ahjd instructibh- 

Val -strategies that incJu^le; marfy ac't%ities that require ho right or wrbng 

responses; jiany self-initiated activ1ti%*; .many instances of fy^equ praisej , * 

:^rriany chances for repetition of positive expepteTices; many, wa^^^^ of moving from 
. ^ • , ■ ^ , ■, . 

One activity to anbther; and.many anxiety-releasing types of activities (thrbwihg 
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bean bagsV kicking ball's ^ puhchfng bags, painting pictaresi fjotindihg clayj 
hafnmiHng pegs or nails in boards^, singing, running, tumbling ^ etc.). 
These aid the child in dealing with his or her inner feelings through. what 
Piaget and others call displacement,- positive acting out, and constructive 
behavioral responses. Self-expression of ideas arid:lctions through .dramatic ' 
arid sbcibdramatic play are other means for bur^dirig skills in self-contrbl. 
The child can become very personally involved in hii.or hen cultural and ethnie - 

heritage through role playing, movement^ improvisatidns pantomime, pup^ 

_ _ ' ■ ' -_ - . ■ - __ - _^ • . _ .. 

dolls and object manipulation, these hel p the child remember, thinks f.oTlpw 

directions, make decisions^ reach consensus, and Solve/resblVe problems. /A^ ^ 

of these are necessary for'helpirig childreris eip'ecially Black children, develop 

self-control. ; ' .V • - 

• . This goal, demands thfit the preschool program work cooperatively .with the home. 
•Canegivers (including .teachers^ parents, and others) must work out plans for 

. , - . _ ■ _ ^ _ _. _ ■_ _ . _ _ , ■ _ , _ _ . 

activities and consequences regularly;' these should be based on . the various 
behaviors exhibited by.ctiildren. ' This Strategy will -strengthen the child's , ■ 

mastery of seVf-cbritrbl . rf- • V 

Goal Fiverr "To hel p the child develop a- positive s ^lf-image. " The way 
.a child views hift- or herself influences the Way he Or She behaves which does 
not always paint an "accurate pjcture.of the child,- Self-image is learned from 
the way we are treated by parents* teachers .and others in our environment. ' - 
Personality types vary.frorn one culture to another , and from individual to individual 
Research indicates-the positive and native "^effeets of vat"ibUs child-rearing 
practices: tasks children are expected to perform- or not perfornii and the praise, 
puriishmenti or rewards. fOr different competencies or lack thereof. Family members, 
as well as various*outside sources^ play a vital role in the development of the ' . 
child's sense of self-worthi There must be a thbrbugh understaf^ding of cultural 



strengths iri order to eerreet the effects of ebrideseehdtri^ attitudes and ^fiegative 
procedures in the teaching-learning processes Black and handicapped chimren often 

:go through, Sound educational practices have aTWays stressed the importance 

of culture fis a basic factor in curriculum and instruction (as suggested in 

•" ; • - ' , • ■ 

1 ^ __ ^ __ _J_ 

the theoretical formulations of Erik Erikson), . Yet culture has not always 
been considered jn education for Blacks gnd the handicapip^d. Movements td.mo-. 
tivate Black children, by, stressing their cultural strengths and backgrounds^ 
"gave birth to the "Black Is Beautiful" and "Black Power!' concepts. MhiVe seen 
by many to be an adverse approach, the positive^^ects of this "self-identity" 
th^e were very beneficial (Mil ler^ 1974). Hopefully^ P.L. 94-142 (1575) will 
hS^e a similar impact on Education for the handicapped. 

. As the. child strives to preserve the integrity 5f the "self," coupled with 
desires for enhancing self-esteem* he or she also struggles to become a well- 



adjusted, motivated, adequate^ competent, cultural ly-prbuci and social individual. 
This child must be given opportunities to adapt, adjust and control his or her 
/ .environment and expanding world in ter'ms af his or her own culture rather than^ 
V ^ in>ways defiried by the dominant culture. Caregivers must be constantly remindgd 
the Black's struggle for self-identity and recognition in the midst of racism 
and adversity throughout American history even into our present society. Miller 
^ (1974) extrapolates different messagesV ways of lifej and love -- a mecWnIsm 

of strength for Black children — from the works and strifes of Cduhtee Culleh* 
\ P^ul tawrefice Dunbar, darries Baldwin ^ Nat Turner, E'.B. Dubois, R. Rap Brgwn, 

~ Gwendolyn Brooks, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Malcolm )(, Roy Wilkins and Marcus. 
Garvey. Variations 1n Black culture and life a>*e. continuously being exposed 
' through the works of thousands of Black cbritemporaries. Caregivers must consider- 
the strengths of tiie children's culture and life style in building positive 
self-images. -Emphasis on pride and dignity iS Blackness, the influence of 

O ;;' •'■ ' ' ' "■• ■ ' * 
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African heritage, and the strong focus of aesthetics in life (Black folklorei 
ftiusic in the form Vf s^lritual.Si blues, jazz, poetry-, dance; and art) can be 
pd^itiv.e parts .ef eurricultirri arid instructibn in the ffreschool . 

As curriculum and instructional, strategies are cqrisidered and implemented 
for the \young Black exceptional child, caregivers must make provisions to screen 
assess, arid diagriase childreri. In this way* educators can provide activities 
in which children can perform well within their capabilities.. Caregivers must 
make sure that critical comments are stated positively: the act arid riot the : 
child is criticized. For example, say "If the doll were a real baby, how would 
it feel if someone hit it iri the head?" rather than "You mistreated tho^e dolls 
as a mean person would do." Then show the child the way to handle toys and 
objects. caregiver should be a good model, Ther6 should be rtiany activities 
available for fbsteririg a positive self-image: mirror play and printed mater- 
ials for observations and conversations; ethnic ideritif icatidris through books, - 
photos. of children and others, pictures in^magazines 1 i ke Ebony , Ebony Jr . t ' 
charts and posters, etc. Caregivers can also use manipulative materialsto ' ; 
aid the child in mastering chores or tctsl^s — eaSy-.to-fix puzzles, puzzUs with ' 

^ . _■ ' " " ---- -- 

knobs for easy handling, nesting cans, stacking cttbes^ buildirig blocks, ■ 
and riiany others. Caregivers can display photos of chil-dren in order to help 
motiva,te and develop feelings of silfrWorth. Activities in play that involve 
group interacting, sharing, talkirig arid thirikirig also help develop a sense 'of 
self. "Show and tel^M^ positive method for bririgirig the child's family- 
• 'iritb the teachiflg-learriing process. 'Dramatic arid sociody'amatie play are alSd • 
. curricula .areas. importarit to developfriy positive self-images. Positive; rein- 
forcenient must be continuously used to Show the young Black exceptional child - 
that his or her contributions and perforniarices are worthy and accepted; pos- 
itive reinforcement is also used as a symbol of love and approval. 
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Goal six; "to help the c hi 14^4 0 beg in underst an ding Ms/her tbdv arid sex- ' 
ml e ideritif ieatibri. " Preschool curriculum ciDnsists of materials and^ 
that aid children in ideritifyirig body parts arid their functioris.- Thts step leads 

■ . • \ ' ^ ■ -; ;v 

' to Understanding ;feeding, clothing, caring for, and appreeijitirig the bodyi' 

Aetlvities are included in the cUrricuVuni that ai^e appropri|te to the develop- , 
mental levels of. the children. The child must be given bpportuniti-es to examine, 

'■ «l : V ; . ' V -;■ .- : : 

manipulate, and enjdy materials in accordancewlth his/her sexual i^ehtitjr. . 
Explorations and various activities geriiiane to sex-role ide^ti^ will begin 

as the child grows and develops in a world of socials emotional ^physicg^ 9nd 
intellectual .experiences. €aregivens must not aJlow their prejudices values 

.; : : ■. - I j - N ' . • ■ • - 

to affect the child's selection process|s. ^ Mone and mor^, society is becoming 
^unisexual in rbles and respbnsibil ities and it- can be considered: a wholfesome thange. 
: Vario\is occupations dre not just for any partietilar sex, family ^rbles are mbre 

^ cooperative, arid sports and aesthetic;^ are more broadly interpreted for both-males 
and females. This nonsex-ist approach js essential to teaching and learning.. * 

• . -' ■ - . . .. ..... \ ^ 

^ ^ The curriculum must provide bppprtunities for the child to get experiences' 
''fbr und^f^standi^ng hts or her body. Use pictures of,tbe hUmajl bbdy for describ- 
irig and 1-abeling body part^ and for discussing functions. Included in the 
:/ pictures should be genital brgans differentiating boys and girls. Motor d.evelop- 
v:^ ment and music" are areas where this goal can be accbmpl ished easily: i.e. 

rnovement, rhythmic exerqisei, §mall .motor tasks, arid runriing, climbirig, jumpirig, J 
swimmirig, arid siriging games, through Is^nguage arts, expediences in story ^ 
telling, show and tell, rhymes, and pantbmimei the body can; be thoroughly ex- 
plbred. An understSnding of the cape for the body can be pbtained through health . 
and science experiences/ like g practices, eating^prbper foo^s, 

* ' getting proper rest, dressing .pi^bperly and getting medical examinations and - f 
' checkups. ■ ' : 
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young Black exceptional child. %tiiities should be repeated such as saying 
thy names of body parts and touching theiii. Break the tasks into small steps,^; 
allow for, failure, but provjde continuous practice through exercises. A l^t ^ 
of role playing where chi.ldren can express themselves as others helps to. fostef* 

■ • . • . _ _ _ 4 - - - - - - . 1 L_-_ - ■ ^ .. _ -'L 

sex and role ideht'iflcatidh-. Cdriyersations while washing hands, eating snacks, 
daring breal^fast, lunch, or at reeess'are very beneficial in helping the child 
to understand the body. ^ > ■ i' - ' 

Physical, features and structure of the Bla^ ch,ild's body can be discussed 
in v'iew of cultural arid e'thriic heritage. The caregiver can show pictures of 
Africans; Use stories of slavery to depict the strength portrayed through the • 
Black's strong body structure; and boop, and magazines portraying Blacks can* 
be beneficial iri appreciating the Black physique, facial structures and the total 
. Body feature of . Afro-Americans.'' , > 

, Goal Seven; "To he^^p'^be child develop and learn many large arid' small 
-niotor skills. " this goal ca^ .b^ through providing developmental tasks 

;that:tiiaU^^^^ the jchild's Targe arid small muscles. Functioning is enhance* 
by providing and adjusting motor activities to the age^ size arid d^velopmertt 
of^'thelchild. For the young. Black child with a handfcap, the caregiver must 
'provide currici|lum and instructional activities jhat will not be in conflict 
with the handicapi. For example^ iri performing a small motor task like writing, 
the child with cerebral palsy needs tools (pencil, craybh, brush) that are very 
fat. Thi? caregiver can. wrap the tool with layers of tape or push the pencil • 
through a rubber ball in order to facilitate the perfprmance. If this child 
is given a regular pencil without the tape or rubber; ball j the instructionaV 
strategy would be conflict with,* the exceptionality. Boing the task by a 
step-method, praising improveijjerit iri perfdrmaricei drilling in self-heVp skill s-i 
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shciwing patlenle and confidence In ARe child's ability and allowing less ' ; 

• . • ' ■ - . * .• . ' • "■ . ' > 

than perfect performance are factors that are essential in curriculum and 

InstrLrctidh of the ydUhg 6lack gxceptia^ childi 

^Keeping these factors in mind, eurriculum' motor sk1]1s must includers^ out- 
ddor play periods that involve vigorous activities to teach large motor skills-- . 
lilce running, dancing, climbing, Jumping,, pushirig arid pulling toys, riding; 
Varge-wheel, taysr sliding, ^^^^^^ walking. The art activities (painting, 

modeling clay) provide aivenues -for large muscle, devel^ black 
building and drama^lc^p.lsfy are areas that prpvide rich experierices for children 
mt\} large motor .invbl vemerit* , ' ^ - - 

• I For small motor skills^ use\iie^1v1t1es arid materiats like' sewing, writing^ 
drawing, cutting with scissors^ shapping andifastening buttoris* fscirig arid tying 
shoestrings, fastening zippers^ "playing with smalV toys,- strrnging b§i^ and *^ 
many other experierices requiring the use of the hands and eyes. - 

r Perceptual deveTQpriient is an integral part of motpr fuhctioning* Activities 
and materials that require using the senses for feel ing^ seeing^ touchirig, smell- 
irigi arid tastirig are characteristic of perceptual skills^ eorrieulum activities 
iriclude: Using textile boards for feejlhg different. material s sttq,h:. as sandpaper 
letters, numbers and figures; throwing balls for eye-hand coordination; ; / 

coloring pictures within thie lines; hearing, and describing idUrids, tasting varidfis 
flavors of foods; arid touchirig arid riamirig body parts. 

The young Black exceptional child as welT as other childriBn can benefit 
greatly from games, free play, outdoor play* darices mbvemirit arid many mariipulat- 
ive experierices; The methods a^^^^^^ techniques used affect tH^ effectiveness. of - 
the motor activity. The child will need guidance in" adjusting to the exception- 
ality and finding ways to compensate for' it (B^dwel 1 , Kreig^ and 01idrii^973). 
aesthetic appreciation for the arts dance, music, sculpture, crafts 
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. ; - . . ■ ... . i , , 

arid painting — eari be cultivated by fdCUling dfi and Using cultural heritage. 

• . . ■ ^ > ♦ '- - * ,. 

' 6oal Eight: ^'To help the child to ^begin te: Understand arid cbritrpl .his/hgr 

physical wor4d^ " For the young Black exceptional child, growth arid deyelopnierit 
occur in the face of distorted life styles ,':u^ of cultural contrib-' 

utions, racial Go'nfliet and adversity, inadequate. portrayal of Blacks iri the 
mainstream "of vsotiety and historical accounts, and iriequalities in the education-: 
"'al process. Obstacles thwart the child's understanding of and control over 
: :hts .or her physical world. It, therefore, becomes the developmental task of 
preschool programs to provide a Black perspective in their curriculum arid instrue- 
tidrial design.. ' . ~ . 

. . ' Fostering this goal mearis that the curripulum arid instfUCtionaV design 
will help provide a Background of experiences and attitudes that make liyirig 
and learning meaningful. The child's world puzzl e must be pieced' together , 
through careful plaririirig^ adequate provision and selection of materials, equip- 
ment and lea/rnirig experierices. Iristead of Usirig many subjective, attitudinal ,\ : 
value-judgment oriented approaches, caregivers must use ^scientific friforiiiatibri 
to solve prdbleRis, encdiiragis natural curiosity in/chtldreriv'and stimulate 
creative l^arriirig. Thi's helps ^d develdp intelligence which includes thinj<- . 
ing, reasoning^ gathering, arid usirig a. variety of iriforliiatidn. This is an: _ • 
excfeTtent tjm§;;foi^ he^^^^ develop good study habits and learri t^hat 

successes are earned through rapeatedpeffdrts^. Understanding the p'hysical 

■. f"^" • ■ ■ ■ . ■ . •■'.',«- 
■4/'. ■ ". • ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ • • 

world requires childreri to becdme ifiterestedv expldre, examine^.; an^^appreciate ^ 

their environments. The curriculum must foster th^s appfda^ • 

' Fantasy play, dramatic, and soc'iodramatievpl^y^ ^ children to test th'eir : 

worlds. The use of housekeeping areas, unit blocks, large hollow blocks, ind ^ 
V * . . ■ . • • ^ . ^ ■ . ':. 

block aeeassdries are useful materials for enchancing play. Through sciencq^, 

mathematics, rand, social studies experi^(iees, the child is exposed to irttellec- ' 
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"tual arid seieritifie plarinirig arid discovery. Materials appropriate for this ar^: 
telescopes; telephones; mitroseopes; scales; therrnorfieters growhouses; iiiirrbrs; 



calendars; pictures of ^ople, places and things; books for reading and cbnver- 

_- - . V - .-; - - ■ ^ _ . . - -_ - - - . . ■ - 

. satibri;. musical iristrumerits; games arid puzzles; lotto games; work toolgr field ; 

V;. trips and •neighBorhood wal ks, . 

the utili^iation of families ahd^ommunity resources is ^important wit^ . *^ 

this goal . Inyplvefnerit of arid cbritributioris from pareritss commuriity liel pers s 

and neighborhood establishments (churches, schools^ busiriesses) are esseritial 

elements in operating sound, effective preschool programs for the young Black 

child" (Dill, 1 973). These irivol vemerits also make dealing with thij^exceptiorial- 

- ities easier for teachers. - 

Goal Nine: "to' help the child to learn new langu aj^-jcoricepts- arid newj 

."'^ " • -■ _ _ _ ■ _ ■_ _. ■ . ^ . 

vocabulary in his or her social and int€^l€ctua^-a^v4tj^ " ^Fostering the ^ 

■ child's use of speech arid lariguage in his or her surroundtrigs arid^ dev'elopirig 

meariirigftiV^oeabttlcrry to use in eommuriieatibn are develSpental^ tasks for 

achieving this goal. These activities are encouraged 'through vocal izatioris 

at very early ages by parents and family members; many 'oppjirtuni ties for ;the / 

child to express ideas through show arid tell; ari intrbdUctibri tb bbblcs arid 

printed pages; storytelling, fingerplays, and dramatizations; musical activities; 

■ and media television, radio, films, filmstrips, etcl'_ 

• the yburig Black exceptiorial child in many cases^ ^ borrj^rlnto enviroiiFlJlnts 

that make the acquisitibri of adequate cbmmuriicatibnMkilis^^^^d^^^ These 

psychological arid intellectual hinderarices cause the vchild'to become han^i- " 

capped in developirig skills in speaking and listening.' Many chil^en possess 

adequate cbmmUriicatidri and language skills, but, because of emotional problems, 

cannot use them properly in their sbelal and Intellectual activity, Then, -there 

_ ; 1 _ji 

are children who are disabled by psychological i,' Intel lectual , and motori.c 

. ' % " . f . ' , ' '■ 

44 ' ' -^^ ■ : * ' • ■ ' 
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' " malfdhetibhs which Wuse them problems ^ 
^ Rany. professional feel that language developments ., • 

■ __ __ _ ■'' ^ 1 _ 1_ _ 

•;. ^. ; .y.ing are intimately related. Therefore,- all children have the same ;Communi cations 
heeds. However, ^mith (1969) note^^ that disadvajitaged ehildren»by definition.: 
.'and -the nature of their life ityle have difficulty jn becoming linguistically ^ • 
proficient in American society.: Many young Black exceptional children fit into 
Smith's description and are therefore in need of curriculum ;.and instruction to-. 

• help them attain language skills to cope in this highly verbal society. Success 

for ^he,se children in a preschool progr^ will prevail 6n1y when their - ' 
educational experiences (models for language acquisition;- curriculum .and 
materials cormnbn-to cultural heritage; respect for nonstandard English, but 
expectations that lead to learning staridard English; use of words, terms, 
reading materials that a child can comprehend, etc.) are designed to meet 
heeds from a Black rather than middle-class \Shite perspective. Immediate measures' 
mast be implemented to ameliorate or remediate language. d^ieienctes. 

Curricula provisions include Using creative arts and crafts'as a basis for 
communication and creative expressions — e.g., cooking, ^sewing, crai'ts, 

y ■ dancing and movement, singing; providing ample avenues- for Using oral language 
and listening (show and tell, audiovisual s , puppet shows, storytelling, • 
science experiments^ water and sahd play, dramatic and sociodramatic play).' 
Stimulating conversation rather than accepting body language and gestures 
■ . (i.e., pointing, touching) give the child a chance to finish his or her speechv ^ 
Providing language and word games; puzzles; picture files; word labels; 
reading and recognizing names^ danger signs;, using dictionaries; and pro- 
viding many books, magazines, and sensory materials fabrics, scent jars, - 
etc. — all help in developing language skills; 

Instructional strategies include teaching auditory,- visual, motoric, 
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. verbaVand llstehirig skills through modeling and the use of ebnerete materials. 
- ■' The careg^^^ should use many exaffiRle^ pd allow practice during instruction;' 
he or she should show respect for nonstandard English insofar as it is a part 
.of the child's eultural environiiient; he or she should then give opportunities 
_ for standard-English tasks; jjse the "langUage-throdgh-experience-approach-charts" 
and real life stories; use all the media available and then be patient and 
.r . understanding of^ the child having d 

This ^pal-oriehted approach . for ;d 
" - instruction to facilitate positive appreciation of Black ethnic heritage offers 
= "many plysei. the concepts provide information, curriculum materials^ 
sources that represent experiences and ideas gathered from the author's past 
and present endeavors In teaching^ research, and personal involvement with 
parents and community resources. As an added feature to strengthening'^th.is 
curricular approach so that it is more responsive to the child with a handicaps 
' int^ryehtion strategies are provided below. 

/ !! . , ■ 

\ 

A Discussion of Int ervention S tr a t.poi^s » 

In^rvention strategies^, are approaches to teaching. They are strttctured 

• -J -Ji^: - - - - 

around the needs of the child, which is essential for the young Black 
exceptional child. They help the teacher focus attention upon the child's 
^significant handicaps and strengths and they provide a Consistent way 
of dealing with each learning situation, the intervention strategies- are 
based on the child's developmental l^evel and the tasks which he or The should 
be.able^to attain; they assure, to. a certain extent, that the child wilV success- 
fully complete these tasks. . ; 

These strategies, should encourage parent involvement and make provisions 
for parents to learn how to help the children through reinf5rcement procedures 
at hbnie. The strategies Work best when they are: 

O . _ _ ' _ i2 
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' ij developed as "prescnptions" which 

^diagnosis and the screening/assessment process. 

2) Used in the design and implementatien plan for teaching and remediation. 

' ^ This process eliminates the guessing games and helps teachers,' parents and others 

^ develop specific tasks for each child based^ education / 

. program" (lEP). 

intervention strategies for young Black children with special needsshpuld 

include planned opportunities for experiences and activities for the individual 

ind group needs, likes, abilities, home life and experiential backgrl)unds of " , 

various children'in the educational program. In planning and designing these 

strategies, the following TEN PROVISim may be used as a guide to Help children: 

' " 1) Teach new skills which is important to them as^inW^^ 

Ij leacnnewsMi 35 vital to the group's functioning. 

2) Encourage^ersonal-sociaT opportunities - which.includes sharing, laughing, 
' ' ) ^ • consoling one another and being helpful to each 

' -« < other. 

31 Share experiences With parms --Vhich involves pare^^^ 

3) bhare experien an/working in the learning process. 

Fnrnuraae working alone which means being able to think, browse thro^^^ 

4) Encourage worKing ^^^^ at varying intervals. 

• 5) Help them ^ake plans^and^decisio.^^ ^.M^l^^^' 

7) Get them "ready - in the areas of reading, speech, arithem^c, w^j^ing^ _ 
/) bet tnem ray find a balance between active and quiet activities 

; - (indoor and outdoor play). 

GeveloD social values - which includes developing inpendence but 

8) Develop social ^^^^^ing against 'aggressiveness , deve oping pride in 

• ownership which is nonselfish and feeling secure 
about oneself and responsible in a group. - 

^ 9) Help them "inspect the natural environment -- by exploring, /obse^^^^^^ 
yj Heip iMbH investigating, experimenting and experiencing., 

^0) Let them grow through dramatic play, games, art activities.^singing, 
10) Let tnem grow ^h^thSic expressions, and personal creativity. 

o ■ . 
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-c^these ppjovlsions should be the basis of iritervehtieh strategies. Along, wlfh 
the goals for Early CJilldhood Education, they Should be Integral parts of the - . 
develbpmentai etirrleuVunii These, provisions overlap as did the goals; but after 
air, social, emotional, physical, and intellectual development are .Interrelated.;^ 
The provisions ire a part of the Ingredients heeded to organize, manap anci 
operate ah effective classroom environment. The second part of thTs chapter 
defines the other needed Ingredients. ' ' * ' ' ' 



PART' 2 

, ' _ _ _ _ i 

EFFEGTIVE GRIbD AND GbASSRQQM MANAGEHENT: .EOeUSING ON 
TEACHING OBJEeTIVES/RATRER TRAN 0N DISGIPblNE 'AND' CONTROL " • ' 

Planning Is required for effective child and classroom management. Plans 

mti«t answer some essential .questions: "What are the rules?" "What are the coir- 

sequences?" "How am I going to punish. If needed?" Child and classroom manage- 

fment involve organizing and structuring the elassroom, the day's activities, 

and the teacher's behavior. The physical environment and sequence of activities 

must support each oth§r. Classroom organization and methods of instp.ction 

determine the degree of effeetive. child and classroom management (Smith and 

Smith, 1978). The .following strategies are offered to. improve the-l earning 

ehviroriment of the young Blacl<: exceptional child. Teaching must Be based on 

objectives or too much t^e will be spent on discipline and control. 

Getting Started . Early in the process, write and display a set of 

rules. These may include: WALK IN. ROOM AND IN HAtt: RUN IN GYM AND 

_ _ ' ' ■ ■ \ .. 

OUTDOORS; BE POLITE5 HELP EACH OTHER; PUT AMAY TOYS WHEN FINISHED; WEAR ' 

^ SMOCK WREN PAINTING; SHARE WITH OTHERS; SAY PLEASE WHEN ASKING; and SAY 

THANK YdU WHEN SOMEONE GIV;ES YOU SOMETHING. 

Remind the children of the rules by reading them to the children 

. ."_ • - - .... . ... - ■ ' . ' _ 

daily; .Rave children repgat the rules with you. Praise only when specific 

rules are followed. Make reference to the rules in cbmWentSi such as: "I 

o . • ■_ . i t ' . X • 
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like thi way ^hfiny is walking the hall^^ .''Mary i^ really jjracticing 
using good manners. She said 'thank' you' .when Edward gave- her the puzzle.!' 
; ' ' Helpful procedures -for effective behavioral manag^eht in the classroom 

include:; " ■ _ 

1 ) 'Specifying, in a positive way^ rules that are the Basics for the; - 
- ' reinforcement. Emphasize the desired behavior by praising the ^ 
. . • children following the- rul&s.' (Rules are -Inade important by ' 

• ' providini reinforcenfent for following than.) Rul^ 

different for different kinds of work," study>;gr play periods. 
. ; bimit the rules to three or less.' As the children-learn to 
. ■ • . follow the rules, repeat them -less frequently, but continue to . • 
• ; praise good behavior. • I-.' 

■ ■ •■ ' - - ■ . . ;- ' - ^ < . 

- 2| '-Relati thejchildreh's performanee's to the rliles,.;' Praise ." ^ 
behavior ,i not the chi'ld. Be specific about behavior that • . 
■" • exemplifi'es paying attention or, working ii^rd""That's rights 
" .'' you are a hard worker," "You watched the pictures when I 

• ■ showed them. That's good paying attention.'!; Relax the rules , 
between work periods. DO not be afraid to have fun with 'the 
;:V children when the task is over. 

' • ' '3) Cat&hing the children at beiTig good. . Reinforce behavior that 
will be most beneficial to the child's development. In the 
process of eliminating disruptive behavior, focus on reinforcing 
• : ' tasks important for social and cognitive skil'Vs." 

4) Ignoring disruptive behavior unless somebne is_.getting hurt._ 
Focus attention on the children who are working Wd 

to prompt the correct behavior from the children who ar-e 
misbehaving or hot attending to perfonrjing the 

5) Looking for the reinforcer when a persistent problem contihues. 
It just may be your own behavior. 

In short, a teacher's (or parent's) stock-iptrade method of handling , 
day-to-day child and classroom managemerit iii art effect^. manner is to: 
1) Specify rules, 2) ignore disruptive behavior, and 3) praise desired ' 
behavior (Becker i et al.* 1971). These :are basic procedures. Variations' 
must be made^ however, for the indivi'dual child and the specifics of 
various situations. ' / . , 

General procedures for planning teaching and instructional operations 
are. necessary for effective child and classroom managanent. PI a hni ng should 
take into consideration the fact that hot all children finish a task in the 
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^ ^ saiiie airiourit of tiirie^ Fdr the young ilack exceptional child; prdvidihg a . ^ 
"dnshiofi activity'!''Ketween tasks wi|V allow all children, without regard to 
differences in performance, .to "coijiplet^ th^ For examplei the children , 

may*i3e told: "When you finish your table gam'es.^u may play With the 

wheel toys." ■ • 'I ' > ' ■ ^ 

Plans should be made to provide "systematic prompts or- reminders" about • J 

what each child should be doing or is to do hexti Elear signals: about what to 
do'next can help -eliminate ciDni^Usion and" wast^^^ T^ese^ items' will assist • 

tn- the' prompting-proQess: col br-coded name Jtagsi helper hands, lists ph the 
. bulletin bo^rd and ehalfc boards, verbal reminders, individual folders, and 

_- ._"__. -; * ' ■ '■ ■ . .i ■. ■? ■ ^ ■ ' A 

, 50 forth. ^ ; ^ 

Planning shduld provide for dgy-to-day ^consistency in routinei" The 

; - __ ___ _ _ _ ''•'•. _» i-- 

need for daily rerriinders of varying sorts- is greatly reduced by establishing a ^ 
routine^ The completibh of bhe..task7 beMmes the cue for. the^art of the next., 
I . For example, "Joe finislied his art Work. He Went to the rest" fboffi~and^^^^^^ 

his' hands. Then he went over to> the block area and filled the truck -With blocks ] ' * 
and began to puil iti" When the teacher haphazardly moves from one activity to p 
, the next on impulse, i:t beSomes very difficulty for the children to, learn good ; ' iv, 
work habits. : 

Planning can help in motivating children when one activity is automatically 
rewarded by the start of anQther activity. For example, "Sue was browsing through 
.the story books. Upon finishing," she walked over to the easel arid begari pairitirig 
a picture of the animal s that were iri the story, ahd;asked the teacher o'f she ' 
could tell the story to'the class." ' : ' / 

Planning shouia provide for a periodic "change of pace." Quiet work might 
b6 followed by talking or singing: Serious material might be followed by a __ 
gamei Sitting might be followed by running or a more vigorous activity. Often, 
just a minute or two. of a vigbrbusi activity is all that is needed to ready a 
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group for more serious' work again ^^ 

eurrieUl urn arid ihstructiohal strategies for the young Black lexceptibnal 

cRild require that caregivers: 

1) Use experiences that don't require RIGHT and WRONG jierfor^^^^^ 
and/or set answers. .In order^to all eViate "child failure^'" DO: 

; rv,r5., - • - P>"ovide few choices (staft with on^). 

- give directions in simple* clear words. 

. J* _ ^ : _ _ __ J ., ' " . ■ " 

- give clues where needed, ^? 

- let the child experience "success" in perfbniiing the task 
.(§ven if you single out just ^ne' step done properly or almost ^ 

properly). ' : :■■ 

% ' - - ' - ..- - ■■■■■■i- i 

- plan short-range tasks for immediate success; and long-range 
tasks for eventual success (developmeritaT|. ^ 

-.use propi'ricues to get the child's attention on the taska 

, - avoid, cues that lead to learning that is irrelevant for the 

task*^being presented. ' / ^ " : 

2) Provide experiences that require brief taSks. In early 1 earning 
■ stages, DO: ' - , 

. - present, tasks that require only one response. 

vV . « make sure that, the^^^ througfi. sufficient 

repetition. of experiiences. - 

; -"^avoid leading the responser fnto a'sequence of interrelated concepts. 

- limit the number of concepts presented in^any one learning set. 



show as well as tell . 



3) Know the chjld on a personal basics. Make sure that the material starts; 
from an early level arid graduates to a more challenging one, 09: / 

■. r'/ ■ I ■ _ _ _ ■ _ * _ _ ■_■ ' ' , " . . 

- plan from the tasks the child can already do. 

- follow his or her lead for discovering interests. 

- extend the activities in degrees of difficulty. ; ; 

. . ? ■, f ' -r,' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ., __ J - 

' - observe child's res^brii^^^^ . • 

detected go- back one step or 1 evil ). - ( 

- titilirze a Systematic, step-by-step_teehnique in jrovidiag a vsjinpl^e 
to a mere complex -sequence of tasks. ■ 
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4.) Avoid _<ju1cks drastic ^c^han one task to another. .'Learning .is 

best facilitated when you s DO:- . 

- gradually move into activities that change tempcfS (quiet to active). 



- present a task' in^^sequenee of small steps^ feaeh one built upon a 
previously learnedohe. 

• . 

r Help the child generalize from one situation to another. 

- present the same cbricept^iri various settings and in various 
relationships (transferenee of eommbh eline^t in each). 

5)' Use^ immediate and:',tontjn^ the 
child know whethe^r or not his or her response is correct. For him 6r 
her to have this knowledge, DO: ^----^ ^ 

; - rlin force the child when he responds correctly (social activity and/or 
token reirif;brcement) . 

- pr^ovide imiSediate feedback so that the child knows that he br she 
. has responded^ correctly. 

' r . ; - let him or her know if responses are incorrect along the way; this is . 
part bf the process of finding the correct response. 

,* '* • 
GMld and classropm management' which focuses, on teaching bbjeetiyes rather: 

• than on discipline and control makes* the preschool learning environment come 
alive arid prbmbtes happirieii?* health. and successful growth and develdpraerit of 

•'i' the children who, attend. ^ Proper ari(^corisisterit earfe arid attehtibri must be giveri 
to planning, using rules, ignoring disruptive behavior and praising desired be- 
havibri and fbcusihg dh teaching dbjectives, W 



SUMMARY ■ 

The approach used for helping educators and others deal effectively with \ 
curriculum arid iristructibrial strategies as preserited- in this chapte^ is holistic; 
it- involves planning, programmirig and evaluating. It is the key tb helpirig 
children, especially ;Blacks*with special needs, cbmpete and function in society 

their full es.t potential . ^ , /n 

'-{4- ;Furthj^jrier^ this, approach tends to keep Black educatibri realistic; pro- 
grams for preschoolers inijst take -into consideration that young Black minds may . 
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ribt^'be tbtal/y prepared for a preschdbT ediicatldnal program ba^sed solely on^ 
Black historical continuity. Moreover, all of their problems will not necessarily . 
be solved/in terms of developing a sense of Blackness within those preschool 
years. AsVoill (1973) pointed out. Black educators, parents and others mUst 
hot "over-pr4^gram'^o^r young Black minds tod early. ' ^ 

As we Icfok at t^he Black experience and convert it into curriculum, warning -'^r 

: has been Vfven that the preschool program cannot* be a panacea in and of itself, 
for all of the ills which cdnfr'dnt our children (Dill,- 1972). Care and consid- 

, Nation must'be given to planriihg prdgrams that prdvide curricula that will 
have an effect far beyond the preschool years. Therefore, the goal -driented 
currltu^lar mechanism, offered in this chapter, should be osied to foster effeef- 

' ive instructidh arid lead td sdund, long-range; positive effects <for learning^ 
At the same time^ (:urriculum and instructional strategies must be designed 
from a Black perspective which ensures cultivation and appreciation of the 
Black ethnic heritage. ^ ... ' . - 
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SERVING PARENTS AND FAMIblES OF 

yoOng black childreNi with sPECiAb needs 



by JOYCE BjCkERSTAFF 



School a child's first-.major adventure away f rip Home: vThe things < • .• 
he* has M earned to do and think and feel from. his parents will color 

.every mile erf; this adventure and adventures to come,. ' . , :\ 

„■ ■* . . ■'' '■ ' • - _ ' _ ' ■ .■ 

'. ' To reach the child, consequently, teachers need to form a partnership with' 

the parents--^ne that involves planning for the child's intellectualj social and 

emotional develdpent. Parents must also see that eontinaity is established between 

the things they Value and' teach at hdjiie and the things being taught at scl 



V 



■V, 



Continuity is especially important fSr minority and handicapped preschoolers ; 
whose home environments may be considerably different from school. This chapter ■ 
includes basic information on the way parents learn to Paise their ctiiljireh.- ; ; 
it also includes material on the socidpol.iticar events th^t have had an impact _ 
on cHild-rearicng styles among minorities. The importance of a parent-professional • 
partnership in meeting the. Seeds of minority children is addressed in a questipri ., 
and answer sectioi^f^ And the "chapter concludes vfith a corisiderjtion of the role • 
parents should be encouraged to play in. supporting" their child s educational goals. 

.) ; PARENT DEyELpPRENT ANe GfllbB-REARING , ^ . 

. the fatjfily is the first social group in which an individual learns roles. • 
It is within the home that the concept of parent is developed throu'^h inter- - 

/ _ * ' . .... I _ _ _ 

acting with and observing adults. Jhe way parents ultimately raise their* 



* lie is used geherieallyi ' _ ■ 

... ■ ■ . . .- f-- 
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C chiidreri depends largely on tlje way they were brought up. Usually, major , 
changes in the ehild-rearing praetices of a culture take a long time to [ 
develop.*' But sweeping social movements in the past two decad^s^'haveVeat|lyzed 
" the prbcess in the United States, * These social changes have *been especiajly 

dramatic for Black parents,^ They have not only affected the parents' roles ' 

'__ ' . __" " ■ — ,:-" 
with their chi>dren,,but al^o their roles in society as a whole. The effects'^ 

^ have been magnified for some Black parents" because of problems with poverty, 

discrimfhatiori^ 'rural apd Urban blight^ Uhemplbyment^ poor health and housing 

cohditions, limited eduetftionar'acKieyemerit, and low self-esteem due to 

uhderemplojonent. • ' ' - 

The way many parents have coped with parenting problems has_be^n tp^. rely 

on professional advice. Many Blal^k parefrt^s however ^ have, b^^^ unwilling, or ; 

unable to, take advantage of the ehild-rearihg advice available from physicians 

and psychiatrists and in w6me*n*5 magazines'. In many cases, they are (tiore 7 

seizure in using their own exp#jejlees or the advice of par.ejits.'. Morepyer, 

r . : child-rearing in Black families 1^-r^usUally considered an instinctive process. 

eons^quently, professional adviee;nr€^ 6e considered soperflubus» >^ 

Mirlority parents are also acutely aware of racial differences. They may 

. worry that advice from prpf^ssionals does not take crucia^cul tural dit^fevences 

into aceeuat. And nujch of the "advice in .popular literature, in any case, is 

'^^^^^ not specific for the'^Black parent. - . 

Final ly, Jicc^ss .to professional advice depends upon income level and 

educational bfickgrbUhd. Many Blacks and other parents are unaware of the , 

aV^snues available' for* bbftiairig advicei Others s^jimply canribt pay prbfessiollal s 

for the advice they have -to offer., 

Fbr these reasons, educators can make an fmportaht difference in 

the quality bf parenting bffered to -children.v They are' 7n^^a;,,^s help 

the parents 1 eajf^rTabout growth and d|ve1ppeiht and to work as partners with ' 

o ; f i._ . "_. • . • • V 
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" mom and dad in educating the chi-ld; 

V Tb-wbrfc effectively^ it is necessary to listen to the parents^ to be 
sensitive to their needs^fatici desires; It is .;lmportant to eohsider their 
points of view,. even when they conflict with the educittonal views o'f the 
larger society. : 

Itli| aHb important to let them, know- tftat Jhe socialization process . 
. is diffe'y*ent and sometimes more difficult for children with special heeds, 
:^[nd that these needs may be further 'compri bated by the racial or ethnic group 
to which the child belongs,' Parents must be led to Understand that any kind 
of special need limits tiie kind of»soeifil ihteraetioh a child can have. Parents,; 

have to learn to cope at many 1eve1s~-not merely with' the child's special needs-- 

, ' ■ - - ' . - _ \.:v_ _.. : .- . . . . -■. 

and the educator can offer enorrabus h.el p. But first, the educational professional 

. * _ . ■ - . ". ' • i ' , - , 

hiUstr come tb i/nderstand the favors that ^have shaped >the^ lives. ■ ; • 

Influences , on ParehtJehavior ■ : ; ^ ■ ^> 

The ways papents 6hobse to raise their children depend on ah extraordinary / 
number of variables. Fdr example: How were they raised by their parents'^t 
what was happening in the country when they were growing Up?' . What reg^^ 
the hatipn;;is their home? What is their edu^eational background? what is 

_i ■ • '-^ _ _ _■■ ■■ ■: : ^ ^ y:.^: ^ 

their economic situation? the list could?, stretch to the end'^of this chapter vv;^ 

and still be significantly incomplete. The important point Idr educators to 

**" . ■ ■ . . ' ■ 

remember when working with p9rehts is thg||M:here_ is rnUch m6re /than meets the V 
eye to the way parents respond to their children; In this section, - some bf - 
the critical factors that are often major -influences on Black. parents will be 
discussed. ' ^ » ' 

Parent Stress ^ Many parents try to save their children from the Unhappy 
.experiences they themselves had when they were small. Qther parents try to , - 
base ^their behavior on what they feel is expected by their peers. Still others 
feel they should behave in particular Ways toward tH^r children^ but are 
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unable to do so^^be^fiUJse of certain personality characteristics. ' Any one or 

_ . ^ t6 ^treSSi: ;Jf it :TS extr 

stress can rip apart the family or lead t5 parental behavior which interferes 
dramatically with'the emotional and intellectual development of children. 
In some Black families, uhtisually high levels of stress are caused by 

eqbnom For example, many Black women have to work to supplement 

' ~ ■ ~ J-' ' "*'_ ■ '_ _ _ _ 

their famijy's income. They often have the lowest paying jobs and work fpr 

long hours^ This may cut deeply into their self-^esteem. the mother may not 

feel she has any cbritral aver her envirohmefit^ She may find it difficult 

' to maintain aspirations for better jobs because her income level and place 

. in the community conspire against any possibility of betterment, this 

.situation sometimes leads to alcohol arid drug abuse, child^ abuse, depressiari 

c' .g, arid other serious mental health problems. . , 

Teen pregnancies fiive also increased th^ level of stress in some Black 

families; In fact, statistics, in some instariceSi iridicate that iri thp past 

. few years the riature of the Black family has changed to include a teen family 

within the, originalfal^ult unit (Myejjs and King, in press) i*^ In the 1960s and : ; 

70si the birth rate ''for teenagers increased while the general birth rate : . 

declined. Many of these births were to Blacks f Myers and Kirig^ iri pressK 

Teeriagers are the parerits least abje iri social ^ physical arid ecpriomie- terms 

to raise children. fact, their offspring have a greater than norffial chaoce* 

. of being born withhandicaps or being born prematurely. Health and developmerital 

progress are ofteri poor for' their childreri, arid the situatibri is further 

cbmplicated by difficult pbl itical , economic and socieil circumstances. 

The problem of stress in parenting has perhaps increased .in Xhe last'' twenty 

years because of changes in the traditional Black family. While it used to 

incTud'e graridparerits arid ofteri aunts and uricles undef one roof or at least ' 

nearby^ the family now is^ in many instances, only motheK. and father. This 

. ^ ' ■ ■ ' ^ . ■ S ■■ ' ■ ■ ^ . 
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grandparents), for jcaring foir: the. preschoolers must Be used / 

.0rie of the wayS educators can combat these stresses is to guide parents 
in child development. Many years held summer institutes in 

: euthe nics" i .e.., "the study, of the improvement of hiiman functioning and ' • 
well-beihg by adjustment of ttie eriOironment" ( American Heritage D4ct4wa^^ ), 
These institutes ran under the directibh of the Vassar College Wimpfheimer 
Nursery School for two weeks. Entire, famil ies were involved in the study of 
ways to improve the quality of their lives. Parents took coursesi child 
■ development, fur placement^ and other areas concerning 1 ife it home. '[ 

Children were placed in dormitories apart from parents and were treated to a 
full-scale program. Many of today's parents and children could profit from , 

I this sort of training^ It probably would be a welcome change from, short-term 

^' .... . ■ - ' ^ • 

* workshops. . >^ 

History . The events of history in this society have also influenced the way 

some Bfack parents perform their roles.. During slavery, fathers were del iberately 

taken frqm their famil ies. It has taken many yWrs to undo some of the . ? . . 

consequences engendered by that practice.. Even though Black fathers, are today 

a VTtal part of their family units^ they are beset wttSec problems.^ 

They. have been 'denied educatioii^ job opportunities and, consequently, oppor- . 

/ toni ties ^^far leadership and advahcemeht. " Unfortunately^ this same 'set. of 

'problems belonged to their parents and affedted, in turn, their own upbringing. ; 
Rgliqio^and Values . Historically, religion has played a significant rol e in 

. the. social izatibri of the Black family. The degree parents are inv^^ved" in 
religion influences behavior both toward the children arid toward ttie spouse. • . 
DeViatibn from religious codes on the part of parents or children usually 



results in stress. 



The effect of the epmbiriatiah of religious and cultural values can be 
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:Seeii in things s^^^^^^ to express 

anger or show ptiys'ical aggressidni the -pennissiveness, nurturance, or 
disciplinary approaches characteristic in the familyj the general routines 
and structure of the family's life; the way parents sl)ow approval; and their 
attitudes in general toward the family.' All of these factors shape both 
parent and child. And the ch^ild's level of confidence^ inhibition, feared 
hostility are 'shaped by the parehto [- 
Statistics ^ . Other influences on parent behavior that educational professionals 
should consider jre: n . 

■—The time in the parents' lives that the children were born 

--The number of children at home- 

--Economic status ' " - 

' —Physical and intellectual well-being of the children and parents 
--The sociaV and political milieu 

—The parents' satisfaction with their children's behavior 
-^The amount of community -resources . . - 

THE SOCIOPOLITICAL MILIEU 
: The 196Ds and early 70s represented an unusual period of political and 
so.ciaT concern for minorities and for the education of young minority •Children 
IH. low-fhcbme, areas^^ the Economic Opportunities Act of 1964 came a new 

role for the federal gbverhment in the family lives of racial arid ethnic 
groups in poverty neighborhoods. The Civil Rights Aet of 1954 was another \^ 
political and governmental decision that had a great effect on minority v ' 
parents arid childreri's lives; iri mariy ways; -both indirectly and directly^ and 
across social strata. The Brown decision of 1954 with' its sfchool desegregatiori 
edicts .began a, series of problems within the larger'school and social setting . 
resulting' in still aribther realm of direct feder^ control. ' These government 



; 9^9*5 ^^^^^^^ population ofspap "special nteeds" 

even though they, directly focused on the children. At least three quarters 

■ ■ . _ _ ■ > 

of the Black population has been totiehed in some way by these acts. 

In some instances. Black communities have Been broken up and fragmented 
by the legislation. In other instances* the communities have been strengthened. 
Some parents and children have been pleased^ some not. This clearly demonstrates, 
however, the effects of government 'flol icy on^he future of young minority 
children. The child with special needs may be alienated from his family and 
neighborhood, but his parents haVe little control over the environment. Unlike 
the nbh-Blacfe parent who may be discontent with the arrahganent and can move 
away, most minority parents cannot. Nonetheless, the inqrease in enrollments 
of Black youn^ers in private and parochial educatibnal settings shows that 
many parents are attempting to exert some C0ntrol--with tremendous economic 
' sacrifice. Attempts to help parents see that their children can be beneficiaries 
»rather*than victims of some of the federal programs that have found as much 
criticism as acclaim are now being made. ' 

For example. We Read Start Program is making a major effort to intervene 
in the developmental process of the young child. The focus is comprehensive, 
with emphasis on socra.l cSmpetence, emotional, intellectual and physical growth.- 
Many experimental research artd de'monstratio'n project include 
parenting as part of "their work^ Basic* Edocatfonal . SkiJ^l s is the l atest and 
perhapi ^he most intense federal effort to define a new an^S^ei^nded role for . 
parents— ri.e., as educator and learner--^by recognizirm the parent as the child's 
first* teacher o . ^ : \ 

All of these efforts are making more and. rabre people aware that parents " • 
need help. if. children^ are to be helped. There is st'ill 'a long^^M^ 
wl have nonetheless r^ade much prbgres'S; . , ^ ^: 

' • ^ ' • . ■ • .", . ' . \ 
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PARENT-- PROFESSlDNAt REbftTI mm PS . 



4 



The partnership is sdmetimes difficult to forge, especially with BUck 
parents i for a variety af reasbns. For example ^ teacher and parent ya1<jes 
may conflict. The child may come^home^ith behavioM^rned at school that, 
is unaccep|:abTe to the parent. Or the teacher may , not/be teaching the skill $ 
the parent feels are important. Whatever the problems, the first step in 
the partnership is to help^the Mr^t overcome negative feelings toward the 
schbol o V 
What Feel ings toward Sctiool Do Black Parents Often^ Haye ? 

Sbm^J|||mes they are defensive in a school situation bjEcause of chiTdhood 
experiences. They may remember fears ^f bein0 judged or graded ''or failing a. 
test. They also may be very sensitive about their image because of the- 
stereotypes and media repcxrts of Black, parents as "noncaring-, poor, uni^ducated, 
emotionally-deprived" individual §0 

How Can Parents Be Helpea through TRe se-EeeUngs ? V : ': ' 

As a teacher or administrcttbr, be sensitive to the. way parents have raised 
their children, ie willing to guide^ but do hot ^udge-pSrental ability. 

Also, when you meet parents in a setting outside of educatidri, take the 
opportunity to broaden your relationship with them. They may t,hen ^ee you as 
a person more than was possible in the classroom. Use school outings and 
chance encounters ^^^n stores and bh sidewal ks tb db this wbrko 

try to establish good communication with the parent. In so doing, 
recognize that he usually, has a greater emotional stake in tfie child than you do. 
Children are extensions qf parent 'egos . When the child fails, the parents may 
feel they have failed; When the child succeeds, however, the success belbhgs ; 
to the parents. Because Blacks often fear they will be labeled bad parents 
their child fails* it is impbrtant for the teacher toreassure them. 



Point but what they are doing that is rigl?t for the child. 
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: - \:As a- teacher, cjarlfj^ j^oUr feelln role models. What 

is your role as" a parent? What role did your parents play in your early 
sehbblThg? What roles have you observed parents from different ethnic and 
^ socioecononfic groups play with their childfeh? 
' How Dq Teachers Alienate Par^nts^ ? ^ 

the}t impiy^ that a child's poor behavior is the fautt of tbe; parents; T^^ 
pretend that everything is going smoothly wh is not, they maj^ feel uneasy 
about' ways ta approach the parent and subsequently remain aloof ; They do hot 
treaf^ parents as individuals. They do not. make thfefiiselves available to parentso 
they compare children^ rather than looking at each child as an individual. 
What Ar'e thfe-Jrolil^ms When the EHild Enters ah Educational- Settihfl ?^ 
* . Sometimes mother's find it difficult to share the resppsibil ity of their 
baby with the teacher, the mother^ who found the care of her child difficult, 
may be even more f^^^^^ to share- responsi^^^^^^^ because she fears she, is 

shirking her charge or that the child Will not receive proper care« . 

• ■ ■ - . ' ■ ■■ ■ __ _\__ ______ _ . ■ - . ■ 

Black children are also usually first generation nursery pupils. This 



alone leads to misunderstandings between parents and teacher?- over the schdbrs 
program and its aims.; ^- / • 

■ . . ; _ _ :'. '■_ ' P_ _ _ . . • • ■ ■ . 

How Should PareTVtXr4ti 



Firsts it' should be* listened to> caref^iTTj^ . Negative feelings can be ; 
cleared away only with frank 'di/qus Instead of acting deferfiively^ith 

parents, because of ihsecurity about what is going bh in the classr'obffi^s use 
criticism as a road to improvement. ^z;^ 
In What Other Ways Can Teachers Improve Relationships ^4#h^ 



* Show parents 'that you are trying tb make " the bist educatiprial decisions 
for* their childi . y . f ' 

* Include pare'nts in decisiop-makingt esp^ially during diagnostic and 
I£P procedures. ,/ ■ : ~ 



* Bet^acquainted with parents frbffi ^^ ethnic: groups different 

from your own in order tb learn thihgs.i . 
o ^ ■ ■ ^, . • - ; • •• / .. P-n.-i ' , . ^ ■ • 
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* Approacb Parents with whom yod can be friends. 




. . r. • : MRENTi AND EDUCA^ 

l| many cases. Black parentJSf eel their own 'education leftsbmethihg ■ 
to be lesired.^ Y6t the^^ may mistrust new teach arid want t'b ; 

prespw^^^^^^ They may not want to risk 

a^owiriig irihdvative'^^^ materials to be used with their children. 

They may suspect that .these new ideas have little foundation or feir that . : 
tllly represent t)ie,tren^ tbm^ overpermissiyeness tna-l^^ 

currently a ttHbuted^ practices. Or they rnay f eel ' the[»Ht|i^ 

-> techniques simply v1^^ rigor that their' ehildrert need'-^^^^ fb'mahy: . 

Black parents, self-discipline, rote learning'and memorization ar^e fimtliar . : 
: approaches which tliey expect to be used with their children. - i - 

%_ ] .. _ i- . J \ '_ , -: 

. For the sake bfh'mproving parents' relationships with the schbdl> it is 
■ critical that the^ b^e made aware of tfre school 's goals -for ^their childrerii 
They must understand that teaching. ^ 'change\witfi each generation, and 

that there are now new resdurcel and materials, especially for Black children, 
arid new ^nd better school environments. " ; 

It is also necessary, especially with special children, to acquaint ; 
parents with th$ child's learning behavior, and the ways you. will use to .help 
him'furictiori better at home arid iri society. The parents should also be made 
awSre of ways they can support your effort. For example, they can provide 

\ \ : . - ^ . . : ' . .: 

b^pportunities to learn at home or model certain kinds of behavior. 
What Particular Goals Are Important ? ' ^ " ' 

- - ^ i ' -- - - - -'■ - - - . - - ' •' • ^ ■ ■ 

Basic goal s for children should probably iriclude developirig: i 

1) The capacity for creatiy^, independent tliinking. • 

2) A good self-image., ^ 

3) Attitudes, of social eobperatipri arid moral responsibility. 

O . ■ _ ^ _ ____ ■ ! ■ . • 
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4) ^/KnbWlecJge arid eyehts 



5) Bafi^H^^^^^^^ r.e., reading, writing and jarithmeticV 

' . How £ari Parents Be Ehceiiraged t6 Support Goals ? 

You should involve 'them in.sel^ctirig goals for their %hUd. f ybd eari/help 



them Team about child development principles and how they specifically apply 



f to theiir preschdgrler. ' Ybu can ericburagp-Vt'hem to nurture the child ^ to act 
af ai moHiel , to be perceptive bbsettve^P^ 1 isterief arid- to tearri to select ' 
appro'priate l earning .eJcpeHe^^ You should'aTso encourage in them the 
: ^self-confidence arij:3 assertivene.ss they ;need to advocate effectively for their 
chiidi-,: : " . ' ', ; v---- ■■ , ■ 

; Parents of special children can/also gairi the stipport they need to be 
effective from other parents? In. ma ny^ays, the^^^^^^^^^ 

, tfiey may feel for thinseiyes. and ; th^^^^^ certain places etc.) 

'■ can be ameliorated by association With parents* of "normal" children. When - 
they' learn thatj^thjese parents also: have problems with the kidsf th|^^Tbs6 som 
*of . the feel ing of al oneness. 
What Other Information Is Useful to P^ehts? 



to Pine 



They i^^^^ to kriow that their irituitive tiriderstahdirig of the child is ja 
itrong e'^^^^ asset. They need to know. what to expect at certain ages 

{developrtiental stages). And they need knowledge |bout the way attitudes are 
. developed (such as racism) and the way* to deal with racial conflict. :Wlt^i more " 
knowledge, parents' expectations for their child become. more reasoriablei^ a^^^ 
they/are better able to treasure their child's individuality. 
How Can This KhowTedge Be Provided ? 

There are many The important principle to remember is--parerits, like 

alt human beings, need activities in order to l^arn;. In parent-trairiirig sessions 
practice making matertials. Then explain Hdw'they can be used with the children. 



O CO 
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thfen^fe practice lisiTig the^materials to teaeh their cmid a pa;rticular 

7 ' cWficep^ Knowledge clif also ■ ' ■r--'"'"-"::>i; ^ ■ 

By allowing the parent? to observe the classroorn- and then discussing " 
: ; / ' what they saw; ' . - 

2) By allowing th6m to -participate in the elassroomi 

■ ;• . .... : 1^ .. ^1 \ .: 

• 3)" By iising conferences^ telephone discussions, mailed flyers,' etc. • . 
, :.| tilhat Should -'Be the Teacher's Goals in Working with Parents ? 
'V. ,r ft^eonipeterk teaeher^^ a great Seal from parents* He or sjle can be 
; h Iff understanding a^^^^.^^^ parents and ehildren^l^^ 

^•^'^v^|^&^,by inic] tiding parents whenever, possibl e in the ediicational settinig, in fact, . 
^^'-^ the advantage of a^T education be available much 

as.possibl^ to^ p^ a statrt^flg* ihvi^ 

the teacher's; ppenn^ss for qbservation work and an honest desire for 

1nteracttdn:^w^^^ and, working 

■ fiibt hers, whose ^ V 

thelschodl . '''■'^■■'.■[ y-'" ^ • ^ ' /^■'-■'^ • v'-.- ^; 

4' The teacher's goa1i$^^^^^ improving ret^tionsjRips with pare shoul^ also , ^ y 

^ include: ; " ^ . *r 

1) Understanding adult developmental stages. ' v 

2) Helping parents grow^i?^^^ ' ' ' 
% . 3) Helping parents f^f^^ safe, and open with" the te&cher. ^ ^ 

4) Gaihihg kridwl edge'^fjpffl p to improve the cHild's develbpmentc 
■ 5) Empathizing with and respecting parents' goals. ' 

vv' 6) Establishing a professional relationship with parents by— • 
— keeping'a healthy, energetic attitude, n z.^/ 
^^^i^ —guarding against becoming eh1^rigl#d in personal relatiohships. 



--setting and enforcing limits for ehildreri and communicating your 
exf)ec:1:ation to both children and adults. 

--alerting parents to health and safety problems. ^ 

■ o ■. ■ ■, ^ 
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--encouraging parents to help make decisioTfs for^ their children 
about edutaitional programs^ : 



hp available to parents. 



: Hbw Eari^Goals fer jldrkirig with Parghts Be Implefnented ? ... . 

Home visits.'h'eip. Home teaching preg|^?;;are ideal aids to goal % 



implementation whfen the need is great. Also, child-stddy groups, groups for • 
pa^'ents' wi thou^ partners^ and parent-effectlvene^ traijiing are use/ul . Lendi^ 
tp>s and beo^ along With afdviee eh hew to Use them can helpvparents with goals'^ 
Family picnics, meetings, organized by parents, and especial ly churches--which^ ^^^^^^ 
are stilj the centers of many Black communities^ all places where educators ^• 
caH support parents V efforts. 

' : ^ ^ - - eoNBhusioN . ■ • ■ ■ - 

The issues we have considered ^*n this chapter do not pertain to 9ll - - 
Blafck. parents. Many minority :n1others and fathers are using -traditional and 
^ contemporary parenting methods— ^aldne. or in eombihati0n--to raise t^e^V ' : : y 

children. And they are doing it effectively. But given the hjsiorieal facts ,^ . 

y V _ ■'. _. ^ .' , _ _ _ ■ _ 1 

'which Jiave raised overwhelming economic and social problems for many Black^ . - 

■ I ■ • ■. • ■ . ■ \ • . •', •. .. ' - . ■ 

-"^ -. _ _' - - ■ 'v 

i adults in our society, tt is. not 'remarkable that there are sets of -parenting , , 
problems mor^ pronounced ;for Blacks than J^r other g^ These: problems 



4;; 



vcari bevovercdme.' And education can make an important difference, 



Hi 
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CHAPTER 4, 



PERSSNNEb DEVEL0PMENT , -; 

by JAHe C. BIRCKHEAp AND BETRAM A. COPPOCKj^JR. 
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PART 1: CURRENT ISSUES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION TRAINING 



. t by Betraiti A, Coppock, Jr. 

ill trod Qt^tioa • \ ' . * : ^ 

Pre^ntly tjjere are major factors at work in this country which promjse. 
better services for Black handicapped childreH. But for these artivitqes: • - 
to prove effective, the nature of training for those who ed.fcieate these . 
. children will have to change. It will have to be improved ^in quality,;^^ 
I content^ and raftgeo 7 x ■ . 

Ibis ehapter^is" cbheerned wftK-the Way edticators and admitiistraters 
invol ved with handicapped '^^ can be provided with the kind of 

training they will need to \?ork. with^^^ effectivelyo First, 

' the factors Which ar impeding training efforts, are 

'.exam^^ the role of th^ Black college in preparing educators 

j|dm^^ is scrutinizedo And third, the crucial issues for 



; effective personnel training' a^e outlined and discussedV 

_ ■ ■ • ■- ■ ' . - ^ - ' -i 

Factors Affecting Training- . ^ ' V ^ 

.Two major factors have a significant part^?^lrv present attempts tS^fdrm^developi 
and/for expand special educatio.n'trarning programs at tr^ditiona'ily Black institu- " 

' tidns of higher education, the first factor is Public Law 94-142^ tfip Education 

■ ■ ■ ' ■- ••■ '- ■ \' ' - - .-• . ■ -- - - .' ' 

for All handicapped ehildren Act ;of 1975. The second is. the pral^tiee pf racism by 

.' - " . ■ ■ ' . > ■■**■'.' 

institilt-TOns and individuals. ■■'{yf 



P.L. 94-142 . Fuchigaitii (1980) #dt:V Tfi <reg'ard to P.L. 94-142: 
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' iegisiatibn and its sp-ecl^^^ reqU^1feJne^ts was. d^ciyed froSi 

•aetiohs Sid aetivUiis of special educator parents concerned 
alio^t nilnority reUted issues sUch: as inap|£Opria:te testing 
procBdure^-; y.fie1ing|rdispropo^ 

diverse'xhiidren in special eTasses;iriapprepriate curricula^ and 
. inadequate preparation of telchers and administrators to. work with , ' 
•> • cui;tUr,ally divgrse students and parents (p. 634), f ? • 

Certainl^^ the law has'fest^ed * newfbuRd interest in n;ra people 

. who; W^^^ exceptionaT efiiidrepV It e^/e'ri created 

• ways to provide' that tra the 

' information that'is included in teaeher preiDaratibn programs on exceptional 

■ _ _ _ _ _ ■■ ■ ■ ■ • 

- children (Dean's Grants).'. /But it has atso ^created new: issues Which go 

beyond the powers Of existing legislation "to" resolve. For^example, ' ■ * " '-^ 

handicapped •ch'iTdren are' to be plaqed in the "least restrictive" educational 

setting that, is possible; . GrpsCTi\ck anm Reynolds (1978),' note: ^ "..,:(this) 

haS:S0cial,, eVbnomiCv and political^^ addition to edUcatiof 

: rami f tea ti o n s " • ( p . 7 ) . f h i s i s es peVi S 1 1 y thu % when' t li e h'and4 ca p p.ed; Q hi Td ?; 

' is Black because, the child represehtsv.ribt bt^but tws gr^a^ps" 



1^- 



. historicaiTy been excluded from the^VI<nstrkam of middle^ c 

■■ ■ ■' ^ ■" ■ ' - ■^ ■■A- ^-<r' ':[-^:~- r^''-/ . 

Traihirig programs fbr prbfessibnals who vji;ll work wfth special- ehildrfeh 

. ..; win "obviously Have to enlarge the abili ti&s^ o^^^tj^^ 

I tb work with a sta^tl ing range b - ' 

- Racism . The foundations whi^h sufiport^ the guarantees and rights to \ 

education for excep"tibnal chfl.dren have th^,ir antecedents in the Br<om vs , . 

Board of Education 'Supreme Eotirt rUl ihg o?^,1954 (Abesoni. 19761. ^t^^^^^ 

decision ^jsmantled the legal foundation for separate but; eqUat §ducat.ional 

practices and facilities.' As a result / Mro7American children were legally 

' provided access to education in a multiracial: ieducatiohal envir^ 

they could no, longer be isolated, segrepted', and denied educational 

•• ^ - ■■ ■ - L ■ ■ ' _ ■' \ _ ' - ■-■ - ' ■'■ ■•*^•'•■ 

oppdrtdriity.^^^^^^ which in the- pist had, hinderei their - 
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parent's success sble'l^ ^ the ba$is of race. The. overturning of Ihese . 
laws signaled to irmriyie^^ dawning of an era which would see the 

.■' rapid assimilation of Bla/ks into t^^e njainstream of American li fee* 
:'f^ * Howe^^r^ the thqories which labeled Black children as raciall|r';t • . 
Inferior' gave w ^btle forms of institutional racism withMabels 

V^^sueh as: i ' 
'different^ etc. (Baratz and' Baratz, 1970). The naturerhurture issue which* 
; had been debated in the first ha:lf of the c6ntury--wTth^ all 
• ability depended on genetic heritage (nature) and others believing that 
educational ability depended on environmental factors (and could- be 
imprbved through nurturing)--shifted. With the new mood 5 environment was 
to be blamed for IQ differehcp. Jhe differences between Blicks and whites 
w^re considered "deficits," with white people beijlg-used as a riormo 
Additionally; Afro-Americans were viewed as a hbmbgeriebus group-Wj?|ft;;h 
diversity,. Mos^t Blacks were stereotyped ^as being members of thie^ poor 
(RyerSi Rana and Harris, 1 979)1^ ^ ^ 

With. testing being what it is^ tile whole issue of culture became bound 
up with i^ariillca pped ; Ghildren who were different from the white norm 
scored poorly on tests and were assumed to be learning disabled or retarded. 
' Hprebvers teachers were^ and are; still as, a group, mt adequately prepared 
to- evaluate, chi^^^ usingrbiased tests. 

Black Colleges m Amarir^a 

The traditionally Elacl^nstitution (TBI) has played an important role,: 



according to eiackwell (197||v in preparing Black people to struggle" ' 

■ ■ .. 

against racism: , -* 

,.v , . - ■ ■ 

1) By providing an opportunity for advanced training throdghout the 
periods of de jure and de ^Pacta segregation. 



^ 2)^By offering Blacks an opportunity for achievement. 
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3) By training 8d percent of a11 Black c61 lege graduates. 

By develdping^igliificant leadership fdrces in the; b1 ack commimity, 

: 5) By Serving as a remilider of the "ihtenectual acumeh"^ among Black - 
:. peopT^. {p.l25') ^ ' 

The Rblj of the- Black Educator . The role of the Black educator is as ^ 



varied as thaF^f his .colleagues elsewhere. Black educators in general, 

* ''''^ ; •■ '-^ ^ ■ ■ • V':: .■ • • . ■■..'V-,vi 

and Black special educators in particular j, serve as program administrators, f-K^i 

classroom teachers, researchers, community leaders, ysources of community . 

expertise and. policy interpreters^ and--tb a small e:^aerit----as policy 

imtiatorso \ b, . • ^^^p ■ ^tlFJ<i: 

However, the bulk' of the time spent by Black special educators is ' 

cla^room teaching^ supervision of student practicumSi and student ; , ' ' '^^^ : 

; - " _ . - .' ' , V- 

adv'i^s^merit; It- is hot uncommon for junior and senior facSlty al'ike to . -f^^^-^^ 
share teaching and supervision responsibilities, fn small; special "educatibn v 

■ ' ■ . t ' .' • . V 

departmeritSs it is mX uncommon/^for one or two faculty' members to allocate 



85 to 90 percent of theif time towards activities directed> or clos^Ty^/ 
..related to teaching, with or^y abou^ IB to >15 /peregnt of their time devoted 



..i to p|:<5fessional leadership, research or publ ications. ' ; ' 

.... .... . . :^ .". ■ : ... . '_: ■ .' . ... . . . • 

Additional factors affecting the roles of Black^^peciaT educators have 

^' been : . \ . s^. . 

1^ Financial const^5||nt.s_of the univ^ not permit adequate 

' ^ support; This -^hgs limited educators* opportunities to ^cquire^f 

additional trailing to stay abreast of the new develop(nents wtthin 
/■ their fields* which has adversely affected their students and- their 
programs. . ' " ' ; 

^{ . , " y ' . - - - - . - - . 
2) Desegregation of white institutiohs of higher educatioh which has 
\ - created a claim dfi a greater ndfiben of ^exceptionally talerited.^lack 

' youth as ^jell as junior and seriiBr Black faculty. 

'3j Thi tendency to blame the^t:eac hers for students* lower performance, 
• as well as for lower levlj's of program support. 

4) The failure of outsidf agencies to provide advanced training for 
' Black special educators while they perform their dutieSo 
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Funding TBI .Special Edacatiori Prbgrams > Fuchigami (1980) estimatesj?':feha1;\ : \ 
over 30^ of the children returning to the regular elassream for the major 
part of the sc'hdd-1 day are nbn White minority handicapped children" (p.537)o 
With a figure this large, it would se^m reasonable to fund trainina; 
- programs for special educators a.t Black institutions and prbvj^^^^^^^^^ ... 
.riohfiscai supports -(ih-servic^ ^trainings , staff ^ facilities) at tevels ' ^ 
, Capable of producing enough teachers and others- to wbrk with specia^i^ ; 
:^arrd <)t^ef iionwhite chi Yet, in a study of funding- 

i ^^^tternl^'io^ of Personnel Preparation (a division of the former 

- J^^^^S^^^^ for thd fl^icapped), it was found that only 2 to 3 , 

: vp^^ tral'Hing funds, on the average from 1976 through 

^^'■^979. went 1^3 Black colleges (Coppock, 1978)^ Of the th;frty-6eveh TBis ^ 



.receiving Diyitlon Bf Personnel vPreparation funds' dMring this period^ 
tw^nty-five^^w^ publicly supported- sehoais and twelve were pri^yate. 
Training in TBIs , . A dilemma facing those TBis w^th special education - 
■t^ programs and; courses has been the si OW; response 'to the need for faculty— 

for increasing the number of training programs and adding courses (et cetera) to 
address the needs of, the severely handicapped, parents, ^paraprofessidnal s, 
v v.and other areas of need^created by the prbvisit)ns of P.b. 94-142. TBis 
Currently as a group emphasize the mild and moderate areas of mental 
retardation and learning disabilities. Work within the areas' of the 
gifted, the severely mentally retardetl^, the behaviorally and learning disabled, 
and parent training i>s-'Often limited.. 



;6i 



w ■ ^ - - ■ - - - - - ' 

mk colleges serve more than jusi Black people, but thi'^^ is not generally 
known:; Their_pvlients. vary in terms^of raoial, geographic, an^d language 
backgrburid. t^eir specific target populations usually include ruiral and 
urban' groups, various ethnic grdups, and hon English-speaking groups. 
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in our review (Moton; 1978) of the top twehty-hine TBIs funded for 
FY 1978 by the Division of Personnel Preparation^ we fSurid that 
the top five priority areas that these programs saw themselves addressing . 

• were: * • 

1) General special' education 

2) Regular education " 

3) \lhterdisciplinary trait^ing .^/^ ? . 
■4) Early cbiiihobci ^ . _ ^^Srf 

' '5) Physical education arid paraprbfessidrial^t^ 

It is important to note that the top five disal^^^ai^peas from these 
M'nstitutions were in the mild-to-moderate spectWtrig^^ ' ^ t 

Persbririei tVaingd* iri'these programs^ according i:o our surveyy 'woul^ 
^ receive a,s degpee outcomes: Tl a baccalaureate-br no degree i ..2^-|^m 



♦ degree,' 3) certification. " None, woul^rec^eivje;^ 

training. Presently, there are no doc^tora^Sileve.l programs prov^^^ 

' \ "'^ • --' . . ■ • " »■ 

training in any areS of exceptibrial ity iii ahy. TBI ^ ^ . 5;^ v 

Also given the current national tftrusf in the-Srea 6f:preschbol service^ 
■.-•■■^ ' . ' .:. ^ . ■ 

ft IS .ihteresting^to note that the target population these programs sought 

tb provide services tb were rankecf by the participewitSias'fol lows :^ 

• J ) elementary, 2) secondary, 3) early childhbod. ^ 

' According to our study, persons^l^riculating through the programs. .\ 
; would be prepared to assu;|^^on completion primarily teaching roles. In ^ 

fact, the top five ranked tra^iriee rble?i^rf related to teaching functioriSjiy^l^^^:!:: 
with administrat&rs ot:supervis^S^^ranked seventh; tra triers /leaders hi pi"^^^^^^^^^ 
tenth; rasearcfi/leadersh^^, fourteenth. There was little or no emphasis 

V..' " ■ - 

placed Upbri training persons in policy or detisibn-makipg roles: . e.g»,^ , 
\. research, training, admiriistratibri^ etc. . ^ 
Ji; •• fer^nnel Preparation in the 198Ds : ' * 

Personnel preparation^ in TBIs must squarely face a series of ehalleriges 
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iS'^ues if the institutiiDns' ar^fe tiD. surviye, grow and coHtihSe to prbvicie' 
persdnriel equipped to address the edUcatidn and leadership needs of Black 
handicapped childreh./and their parehtsi - 

. Black colleges are in a unique position to conceptual ize and develop • 
innovative programs to meet a variety of issues * • . 
persons. Most TBIs have the organizational flexibility to develqp new , ; : 
interdisciplinary models of working together, Whatris needed is fiscal . 
support and a firm conceptual foundation, . , ^ 

The issue of inadequate fiscal, human; aftd material, res^ • :^ 

support for? straining gragfam^^^^ TBIs will ^tfontinue to/be a fnaaor variable 
for BTadk^special educatbrsi^^^t^ 

addressed .by-ieekini'cD^ federal sUpp&r^^t^^^ ; y 

more impoirtantlys by engaging in several activittfi^ia^id^*S^[^ 
program's operating base. For example: ,^ ' ;V-^ •: ■ ^'^^^^^^ 



1) 



: Strengthen program operations though cbl[abbT*^ij^^vS^^ 
arrangements within the; TBI i f . . Jf^ /'^lE^^&tii^'S^^ 

2) Increase programming resources by developing a network at the # •• ' ^^ 

' state^ regional, and national levels. ^ 

- • 

"3) Increase pi^dgram^V^pajsity to^ data and conduct research ^ 

. on Afrb-Americari handicapped* ch4|dren and their unique needs'. 

4) De\^'elop and strengthen long-rang^^^Tanning -capabil ities in the ' ^ 
special education area. 

the issue of ^pprbpjp.iate special education training, though, extends 

beyond TBIs. 'Training institutions as a whole (whether they are predominantly 

white or Black) are affected, , especially since those_ other than TBIs 

_ ^ - - - _ - ■ 

supply the professional market. Perhaps the key issues in preparing ef 



people to work with handicapped Black children were^best summarized by 
Fuchigami .(1980): * " . . 

lJ;^Change teacher attitudes a^jd expectations u • 
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.' 2) Uevelbp v4ys . f br impl^eiriehtirig cbhteht that is related ta . ^ . 
racial a rici ethnic groups i 

: . 3) Famjliay^ize teachers with available materials, 

' 4) Provide iiTservice training for college faculty, . 

5; Bolster institutibhal cbmmitmeht to provide informatibn about 

. ^- cultural divers^^ty in teacher preparation programs, (pp. 635-636) 

.Because the crit^ca1t^^s^u way, we train teachers,, Fuehigami ;; 



sirgPstis tliat Go31j?g3^.s #jcv- one. or iiior.e-/S^^ approaches in 

setting curnculUm: ^ ■ 

1) Use, a separate module' ar cbtirse bh multicultural educatibn. 

,2) Use a series of cburseSo ^ 

-i;- /: _ 

3) Use;a generi?diffusipn of infprmati^^ throughout the .curriculum . 

' 4) Use-exp?rimerital courses, (p, 639) 

The course^might consist of instructibri such as: 1) robt cultures from 

^ ' _ _ \ ^ _ ' - ■ ■ ■ ' ~ ' - ■ '■ 

which'American ethnid groups have developed; 2) the United States experience 

V ' ■ ■ - -- . - ■ , 

■ a ■ .'. . . . _ i,'^-. L'^ . 

for various ethnic grbups.i 3) ihe changing cultures of ethnic group§; 4) 
the relationship af these grbups with the rest qf society; 5) t1i^ current 
sitUaVr^^^^^ arid the future bf etHriic groups :^po639)o 

^ In Issues of Eommon Eoncern (1 979) ^ the nature bf the information that 
shbiild be provided through these cpyrses was expande^upon^ Persons who ~ 
. work: with culturally diverse children should receive "sensitivity training ^:, 
which includes emphasis an ctiltural differences, miribrity rieeds, needs bf 
minority projects arid populations" (p'.53). Amorig ways available for ^ 



Mi ^ 



facilitating this: training would be" to make opportunities available for 
s^iicierits to db iriterriships iri Haridicapped Childrpri's^gatly Educatibri 
Pro-am »(HeEEP) projects and for the Office of Special Educatiori (0SE) 
t^|un3^^ trai^ning arid certifyirig Afro-Amerieari and other^ racial 

^ . Jbhnsfih'f:|1976) furth^ specifies a course for improving educational 
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r ;''^;^^eryi for eiaefc hahd'4 capped e hi Tdrerif*^^ 

.^^^is curricu1um--withpat.,ari appropriate ^e^^^ cannot provide 

art 'appropriate education o ;>jp^|*es: . rm^:"^- ^ y 

I It is our belief thaj W^^ praGtices for black c _ \ 

,' ought to grbwJout of ideology ;and be based. upon a tested theoretical \ 

jy/. , fbuhdatioho This is' a basic el^ement of all ctirrieuTum development, " ^yft:^^ 

Vf"^:* ai much for black children as for any other^^^ group for whom '^-'C - 

. there are documented- dey^^^^ 

•jj^' ■ riDj^imply con the yisry. model whichjhas 

;^. c^'^6 the present probiemV whether for black or white handicapped 

• • cHrldrerio In this case--black handicapped children- require a new 
./ideological base so that theory testing can be carried dUt; from that 

• base;(p.l69)o _ • 

Jqhnson suggests that six key stateraenis should be use^ to "influence 

curricuTum development (process and' content^ instruct strajtegies, 

and brgariizatiprial arran for the mainstream.ing of black children". 

' (p.ieg.):---. \ . ; - ' ■ ■ 

.1) , ..A strengthening through teacher prepare reeducation of 

the pedagogical foundations for learning is neededi- 

■ 2) The black child is a special social and behavioral entityoaoand 
this make^ the. black exceptional child one for whom special 
; < -teaching ^is all the mere necessary. 

-3) The development and strengthening of achievemeht motivation i-s 

essential to the taskipOf educating the black exceptional child. ; 

4) Where blagk children are cbhcerhed/the introcfuction of a ' 
program o^ ^robip relations rhta everyday classroom life is / 
desirable'. : ^ 

5) Specia;] educators need*to draw upon and tfeach:^^^^^^^ 
open systems theory and method§;;of organizational development. 

^'v* 5) Effective programming for the black\ handicapped child requires 
\. that special educators buil d ah entirely new relationship with 

black parents (ppcl5g-i74). 

* fhlse key statements offer a firm footing for strengthening programs and • • 
for improving the major persbrihel preparation programs in TBIs and %i^other 
institutions that prepare teachers to work with the Black handicapped child. 

, Thay^:Slso ofl^H a perspective aimed at maximizing the human potentials of 
.sta^f and ehii'Sreh alike. \ ^ ^ 
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Ebriclusion • 

Perhaps the. essence of all W these suggestions for o'mprbvirig the 
preparation of teachers and bthers can be^ stated thusly: All peopl^'.whb ' • • 
wbrk with culturally diverse children must learn to expand their perceptions 
ta include a conscious recognition and acceptance of their humanity. ^ 
Mc'beiughl in-Wil liams. (0 977) writes : , ; ■ 



Main'streaming; can become a force for valuing x)f individual differences, 
a process to fost^acce^^^^ physicals psychological ^ ; 

educational , and r^ial characteristics, and a futuristic model, to 
celebrate variance as a desirable stateo Mainstreaming can be likened 
to a tributar.y flowing into a river: iSome portions are smooth and 
placid; others are swift and contain rapids^ protuberances, and 
obstacles; and still others are so difficult passage is tenudus and 
uncertain, perhaps impossible. If the speciaVM is 
eventually .to flow intq the educational ma insithe^ barriers must 
be rembveci {pol07). V 
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. PART2: PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT by Jane CBiftk^^^ 



Ihtroductibh , ^ 

Traditional methods arid teehriiqties v^»sed for iristructi handicapped 
preschoolers in large urban environments no longer appear a pprojiT.i ate for\ 
■^^^etinq- the individuaT'needs of these children. ^ Several factbrsrare , 
rlespbris.ible. . • . ^, 

- -; ----- - / V . . . J; . , y p 

0he is that institutions of higher edueatiori have not been a^)le'tb ' 
prepare teachers adequately to instruct/Children with diverse needs in< 
i urban^environiiie^^ has/]^een due^'in pai^t, to the varioul^ieces of 

legisiatibri (e.g'.* the Education for All Handic:tpped Children Act of 1975) 
that (}ave changed the face of edueatiori for both the haridicapped arid ribri-^ 
handicapped student over the'past decade. - ^ " "^:y l • 

Secphdi since teachers have little or no control over school '--^f 
organizatibri, class size, sUpervisbry persbrtrieT providing assistance^ and 

the physical structure of tfie school and classroom, the factors that 

/ . __ __ __ :_ "_ I... 

motivate ^em to be more sensitive to the needs of young Black; haridicapped 

igsters' begiTi to diminish. Oftentimes these children become the target 

of teacher frustration, via verbal arid riorivgrbal assaults. 

'_ _ ■ __ ^_ . • _ _ - " ■ 

Third, al though special educators in urban areas are aware of the 

problems that young Black children experience and appear to be sensitive a. 

to their rieeds, massive referrals from general educators--many of which 

ate inappropriate--for more restrictive piaeemerits fbr- these studerits terids 

-/to dampen the spirits and discourage th,e advocacy instincts of these special 
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. educators. » 4 ; ^ * ^ • 

Other factors^ that also affect teacher s effectiveness include: the >_ ^ s 
teacher's atttitude' about the child, the child's attitude about the 
teacher, the learning envirohmenti the , subject mat^^^ being taught, and , 
the environmental conditions which iiiay or may not motivate* the child to* - 
T-earn. Al so^,. the influence ;tjf^p^ school ^ the teacher/ and . 

'^the behavior of their own children plays a .significant role in the child's 
abil i ty; to ixijust readily to the teaqhing-learhing process. . 

Moreover* the child's attitude toward the school situation duf^^ 
early'yMrs anOF his/he^r perceptions of the way it is supposed to bei->'h*ave a 
defiriitfe impact-on his/her who career . , Depending upon, how education 

is perceived in' lhe^i?i^me, cRildipfen may either enter sehool with high expeetatibns 

■ V V - - - ^ . . _ ^ _ . ^ . _ ^ - . - 

iind good feelijngs "cibpuit themselves," or they'H[|^y'enter school without the^.p.ositive 
. feel i.pgsjv^ they heed to take advantage of the educatidh Jvailatile. 



Unfor^uhap^^^^^ the l^ittj^r generaTty holds true for many young: Black haodieapped 
students, i / . ^ ^„ . 

J 'special cbifipetdncies> and skills are necessary in order to gbmbat th^ - 

•■ - . - - _ - : _ - - 1 - - 3- - _ , • ^ _ --.f^^- ^ 

forces t-nat make teaching the young Black exceptional child iri an urbarf * 

. ' • ^- ----- * •- ' ^^^-^^U' 

.setting ineffective. What is needed are experiences which- acquaint t¥l^ ^ 

educator with the reality of the culture, the reality of oppressfoh, and 

-the reality%f "te^ . 

The foeusc^of this chapter is tiersbririel development: spicif ical?y, 

inservice training for teachers in urban settings^: The basis for this 

; ; ^ 

training, which we define' as those activities which teachers, administrators, ||; 
support personnel, arid other educa'tidrial staff members engage in to keep 
^abreast of methods and l^chriiqUes related to their respective ffelds of 

i - 

'expertise, will be discussed first; Then, recommendations for training 
approaches will be provided with a list of tips for success o 




targe citii^^^elf^flJ^ of youftg Black ctii13ren ' ' 

who 'have Been idenrlfted handieapped' primarily 'because^^^^^ rnd T . 

instructional alternatives have not been appropriately sHfeted. Tlie / < 
as_s|$slneft>.^p^^^ fails to accurately determine whieth^r a' tendicapping- " 
'•eondit^R^ exists or the nature anU extent of the^ond^ition/^ Man^ 

of; these children are given restrictive placements, such as self-contained 
classrooms in^iomprehens^ve schooljs, special schools, and centers^ . ' • 

The level of fUhctioning ^f i^^^ ch-ndren, their- learning characteristics,' 
eurrieoltirti rteeds, cultural diffg^ehces^ and learning problem^, are interrelated. 
The most resourceful teachers will take these elpehts into' cbrisideratibh. 
But they must also develop the .skills to use rtfetHbds that move students 



ildrerij^ct of 1975, 



Is toward accompl ishirig speci fied goal s and pbaective's. » For .thi^ reason, . 

Public havi 94-142^ the Edueattop^-fbr Alt Handicaig 

- - o - - '■■ - - - ^- - ; ' 

• man^tes personnel development* ^ / 

. The rules' and regulations in P.L. 94-142 p^ 

' development make state and local education agencies/aceduntabl& fo,r proViJ^ing 

iriservice education. They require that, annual heeds assessments be conductetl 

to determine insirvice' training needs/ and that an ongoing ihservice program 




0 persbhnel 



b^.made available ta all personnel pngigefl in the education of handicapped 
Students (Skrtic, Knbwltbn^ and Clarke 1979)o - ^ ^ ' 

alions for Insirvice Training 



V According to White (1971), tfle ideal program for training teachers to 
work with disadvantaged children (-Whitens term) will have.to.be a systems 
approach, a eorripeteney-skill based program operationally defining each 
individual task 'and skill "used on -the job. He believes tfiat these teachers 
must be trained in a way v?ry different froffi' those in ^general edueatibno 
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.This. appT^'es 'especiaiiy tg'tfeScl^irs- of young Black. excepticthaV chtldren, 

^ Questions thjit ^r^eserVi'c^pid i\ns€rvice irjaihers must resolve before 

beginning work witfl.t^ ' , 

1)^ What specif ic |feacher-l earner behaviors are in questiQfl when 
5 .speaking of teaching children with special needs? 



2) Are you^repari.ng {preseH^^^^^^ young men arid women to fulftiT-1 tfi'e 
defined readier role? ^Wj*^ 'they per f^ as expected after 
^' training? * ^ ' * . , ""'y- ■ 

'v - ' - ■ - ■; ■ ■ - - * ■ ' ' ' ■■- ' - V'^ 

Paraphrasing White on this •topip: if there is going to be a serious j-^;-^ 
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betweeri various qualified examiners arid yburig chiTdreri> Test results-^ 
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sciejj^ifie effort tb^develdp eff#c1:ive traihihg program? for teachers of 

young Black exceptional chiTdreri, analysis of the teacher's role must be: 
f morlitored aver, a period of time ^nd in various situations.^. Major emphasis 

must ibe placed dri the goals and objectives jteachers should be working 

toward. Goals for teaching young BlacI? exceptional dhil dreri certainly 
- overlvgp with: tbose for teavChing other ehilctren,' but there are significantly 

"different immediate^ intermediate, and final goals. Theoretically, the 
" terminal e.ducatrbrial goals for^^al 1 Amefican children are the ssne^ althou 

the skills they develop fary tei a "great degree, » 

Tips for Successf ul— Training - ^ - 

-.^s;. . 

The needs dt te^ichers in urban einvironments necessitate thai training / 

V . ^ ' ■• - . . . - 

' be deli.)i/ered in a variety jff ways: for exampl-e in large groups and small. 

groups ancjr in situations with simulated experiences tha^ relate to the . ^ ^ 

demands of th,§ classroom situation.. The following examples represent a 

sifnpl jfied -task^analysis type of planning in which a program of activities 

which are designed to accomplish terminal. _obj|ctives are planned for 

, teachers. ^. ' 

' : Example 1 . The Teacher will be in|^uctionally guided through a 

series of videotaped demonstrationsvwhich show asses'sment situations 



will be discussed and: each child's strengths- arid weakries^%^^ 



identified. Based on the information gerierated-i "^the teac^7^^W^^ 

write an ,assessnient report and an lEP for one student in the 

y,idedtape series, Cldse attention wil'l be given to cultural background, 

experiences, learning styles and other iriformatibri available at the time. 

Example'^ . The teacher will be asked to observe a child's social 

behaviors during a specified peripd of time over 'a number of days in 

■ _ ■ ' ■ . ' » 

the elasstbbm. The teacher will select a recording method that can ' 

be easily managed during instruetioni, 0bservatibri datei .wilX b^ 

analyzetl and the behaviors requiring iriteryeritiori' identified. The 

ob^^Vatiori activity should provide the ^eacher with more specific 

information about iridividual^.fe^lfireri. 

,' Example^ . The teacher will be given ba^<line informatiori about a \ 
hypothetical group of children. Information %i 11 include learning 
styles, preserjplevel s of performance^ and behavior orientationSci, 
Based, on this information, the teacher willj^dfivel bp a daily lesson* 
I^lah that 'incorporates individualization for various children within 
the group setting. - * ^ v 

le 4.: GiveTi a paririt-teacher interview checklist, the teacher 



wiTl interview a parent of one child in the classrbbm and determine 
ways the. resulting informatiori cari' be'useful to the parent and in the t 
child's instructional prbgramo ' ' ^ 

The success* of inservice trairiirig prbgrams depends upon the pppprtunities; 
for input from. a variety of iridividuarls :w}io ^represent the variou^ levels of 
persbririel tb be trained^/ The attitudes bf participants dur«ing the training will 
often dgpend on the amount of irivo-lvement 'they , have had in, the planning process. 
Federal regulatioris (P. hi 94-142) mandate persorinel development 

' ' C O _ ■ ■ 
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training. State Jegislation/deterniine sugfei^ted^ priori ty.ar But the- ^ 



-4^ 



bbeaV Education: Agency (LEA) - Has tfie rispbh eniufe that teachers - ^ 

possess skills arid conipetencies to fulfill their specialized roles. 'It ^ V 
may be wise OT the part of the^'LEA along With State personnel to corisidir ' 
some of the following suggestions:'^ V. 

l') Identify and inairitain a cadre^bf tfaihingvpersonnel (inctuding^ 
^ ' Black professioTials)."e^i, general and special education teacjie^ 

adminis.trators,j5ijbj'ect--area specialists arid^special e^cStion , ■ ^; : . 
supervisors. Thg§e peopT'e should have exper^sS^n; the'd^v 
of multVdimeris;ional- training paci<ages based dfi|«|ie^^ , 
of the teachers. ' '^^^ - 

2) Brgariize anci provide leadership to a strong ai1d cohesi^e^^^P^^^ . . • 
Advisory Gouricil that^Has ^^epreseritation of all phild^ferv- reeei^ ""^"^V? 
serviced arid parents of ehfldr^ri at all age and grade levels. ^ ; • 

_ ••• 

3) Encourage f5aren^Pparticipat^*on^ major system-wide trairiinc ; - 
activities' for general and special education teaehers. The major ' ' • 

. responsibility for parent's' knowledge and awareness rests with ^ .■' 

schools and teachers. As -Harvey (1977) stated, a critical need \ ^ 
for the culturally-diverse child is inclusion of his or her paretits . 
- as an integral part of the child's pfbgraffio , . 

4) Support individual schooradministration efforts to provide , .-^ 
personneV development training yia^the provision of cohsultarit^, 

services to address individual needs of teachers. "Ipecial educ^ 
' j adiDiriistratbrs shbUldi however, maintain control Sg^S^er the^sel e 
^aiid use of a diversity of qualified cbn 
development of a comprehensive list of persons with expertise in 
\ programming for young handicapped children with diverse needSo 



^ 5) Provide a ^Aariety of built-in i-ncen for .teacher? involved in ; ' 

persbnnel .development ^:raining--ie^ ifitervice or graduate , 

\. , credits, frdm local colleges or universities'^arid certificatl 

, . arranged for engaging in a sequence of credit, courses; training 

packages and hands-on material s's arid training during the school day t ' • . 
^ when substitute teachers are provided. - .. . .1 ~^ - . 

■ - ' ' ' ■ ' . ' - ' ' • ^ 

' Many State Education A 

• sury|ii(L^tb general a educators throughout the local ediie< 

f ' area subdivisiorisr It should be a priority in urban areas to examine the. ^ 

' ^ ^ • ■ • '^'l- ■ ■ ! ' ■ • . • • ■ ' ■"• ■ . •■ • 

results pf thi^sd data and njse thetii^s foil ^ . : J. . V- V 

_ ■ ■ y • • • ■ _ _ ■ ^ ^ _■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' 'f ■ - 

1) Tb see if local needs assessment -idata match S^EA as^sessme^ . 
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2) To* determine the eritieal ar^eas where heeds, of general .ai^ r 

^ .speoial educators tbalesee^^ ^. ■ ^ -' ^ \ 

■i/W ■ - ' ■■■■ ' ^ 

' ■ v 3) To identify estate and federalv priorities emphasized in the needs 

5; . assessment SU - ; _ . . . : . ;>;: :;. :• \ - : 



- ' ' f4) To determine whic*h subgrbUps within the prdfessidnal pbpuTatidn * l- 
'^'i'.- need the most and the least traihihgo > , ' : 

5) to determine which needs survey captures data in thie most efficient 
miannero ^ \. " • i_ ^ - . ' 

Inservice Training Prajlrain^ 6 ^hg Assistant Superintefideift in, the Dt*^^^^ for " 
Special _Educatibh in Baltirfiore City- Schools views needs -assessment data as a 
t?^ti^a1- part of providing effective teacher tr^ainingvprograms that^address the 



perceived needs of instructional persol^l as well as what must "be done to 
upgrade, cbmp^te^ricies and skills arid meet the intent of the law. A copy of 
the needs assessment }fnstrument that will be used by the Baltirflore Gity ., 
Public Sehpls ai^Dears as Attachment 1 (p. 86). at the end of thil^chapter. 
Generally^ training models incorporate flow charts, grids an^ graphs^ 
* ■ We belieV^ that plaririirig fo^ iris,ervice' training should ihcorpbrat 
followihg'steps.: " 

* 1) Develop and disseminate a needs assessment sitrvey^^ 

• • a) Survey teachers using questionnaire^ and interyiegs;:;aqd gather 

^ V evaluation' feedback on previous workshops/ / ' -^- ^ 

b)*^Cbrit|ct{fpprbpriate sugpbrt persbriri^ their observations on - 
the most effective^ to worR with ihstructibhal persbhrielj, 




2y Usero^, from systemwidie and state surveys; ; : 

y ■. ' ■ ■ ' ' •"' ■ ■ * ' . ' , '. • ' ' ■ , ■ ■ . ■■ ■ 

• 3) Review training activities ^esentl^ exi stingo 

• r _.* ^ ... ' _ .^^Pfe* ■_■ y' ■ • 

4) Ali^lyze thesdafa^ needs tb determine the byerall aqalsv objectives 
cpntent aiid' methtids of eyaluatihg the prbgranio • ' . .. 

/ ■■ \ . ' • ■ ■■ -...''^ - ■ ' .'^ ' ■■■■■ ' 

5) Define, b^sic^ topics, and ana Tyzejthe^^*^ 

the objectiv^s^tp determiRje t^ -a,ppropriBte sequence anc^^lectian 
. . of activiti^^^ . ' : ' . . ' 

" ; ^ 6}k Select time arid seturB^^ fbr ;^^w^rarn;, 

\. . 7) ;Recrult irajned. personnet^o participate in the progr^./ y^* 

V-^ ■■■ ■ . ^^^^^ • *^ . ■' ♦ ^ ■ " 
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S^.PrbVlde train# Reviisw eeiritelft materials arid 



the Activities "to be eafried out to deteroiine strategies f or - 
ensuring ttie suieess of prac^^ 



9) pevefBp with trainers ^. pr^r ancl; post-assessment survey to be' 
administered td^ tliye partTCfpants. . ; , 



TO) ^pTore ihcentiyes 'SU^^^ credit, gradt|;ate credit arid/ 

W stiperidSi > - T"^ . ^ " ; ' 



Notif^VpSryctpai^^^^ of tlie times ,:c[atesi 

location any r6quirements/for ic ' ''^ '^.-t 

1^^^^^ Review all arrangements and double-<heck foT- fpprqD^ijteriess ^ ^ 



13;) Conduct sessibris, tisiP|g a varfgi^ 'of aetfV'ities and _ 
^experiences,- on ^the^ instruetioria\nee^ and muHicuTturai ditferenQis 
, of children, ; , ^ ♦ ■ ^ ' • ^ . ^ ^^ ' 



14) Conduct a format ivi^" and avsummative evaluatfon of. the"traihif)| 
'^^tivityo'^ • ' * 



1 5 ) 'ftbri itor par t i ci pa rit ' s 



^ re^s^^d'^datermi^^^^ extent . that^knoHl edge : , 
anci; -Slcills from trainirigt^if^e u^^^^^ iW^ elassrbom.^^^Examine^w^ 
'^gair^ of -Children as -fthey feliate td''IEPsr;standar'4^^^ tests, social- ; 
. / interaction analysed, and crgfe^^ion-^^^^ testSo , - 

Teachet^sW ho^ jt^Tst- Tra tn^lv .There''w>l l always be a populatioi^-'bf-tia^^^ 



treachers wha w^ll not be affseted by ariy Woitfftt of persiDririel deveiopmefrt 



trairiingi To them ^ atademie achievement artiorig yodng Bleick; children is. a 
seeondary objective,- whic^&eans that thes^^c-hi l^ren ^in their-^cftarg'e' will, 
fall farther and farther b#iw their age -f grade)' peers. This/ group of 
educators will .r^equ ire special individual ized assistance in learning to 
^^fisier positive achievemeri|§ jh^^ young Blc^' exceptional children. 

There are m easy ariswers as tb what cari be doS|e for these feachers^ 




, several succ.irict' steps can be tafeeri. The. fallowing sugges|ions 



of^r som^ feasible solutions to irfeure that^xhildren receiveNa^ro^riat^ 



Education, pravidirig the steps tir^ mcmitored and s^teitiaticall^ applied 
sthrbughbUt tfie ,s(:.hbbl year. , / ^ - 
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1 ) inTtially, all assistance from the appropr^^^ service provider 
should be used to meet tlie needs of par;ticu1ar students in the. 
cTassrooiii. — . ' ^ . ,^ . 



:^Wj^' 2) Suppprt service providers (e,g 
^ ^phys^icaV- therapists) _shdulc|^t^ need area at a time.. 



. ' . ^^^f-evaTuatidh by teaehers should be^'eneouraged and reinfoi:eed. ■ ^ 
-^JS) Evajuation.of^^^^^ 

, V. X ' f^' ^^^"Id- pi^^ and achievemeflit, as itieasur^d by the indiWidut^^^^^^ _ 
' - pjogram, and standardized and criterion^referenced tests which are .« 

' ' ^ » gen§raTly administered t(3 all childreri-^^tl Title I urban settings. " 

- -, . ■ r.-' - : v. - 

^ , :^' J&d.thet^ characteristics ah.y^ behavioral charaeterist'iSs of 

" > ' v>e.hildren shbul'd be matched to allo1** for ^%dfvidual^ pref-erences' and 

^ :^-needSo^ • ■. * -* : ' ' " ^ 

■'. ■ -S. "I . . :;. • ' ' , ^ " . ■ ' . ' 

V ; • 5) Tare^s should- be encouraged to tak^ 

V- dct^OTitias^;^si^ as spdeial education class^^^ 

" .^vj^'S) Teachers cog|3^era^ hajpd -gQ^r^ ^s hgu 1 d be placed' in situations 'vrhere ' 
IV the ot^ier -^p^^ staff .meifibers have; specific sfcil Is* in 

: ^^■'}'' warking w-i^g£|^^^5^^K-^ 




elusion - T*>ir;sj^'iin^ " ' n 

'5 ^> 



' . fh regard td.^ traihin^^ teache^sjlh urtjah ^ttTag«.to work itiiD re effectively y 
^ ; 'Vn;^h 70ung Black har^eapged -ehildrah, Bauer X'f^??) provider the appfo^Piatfe ; ' 
corfclusion faf^flhis chapte^F^ H states th^t Special edit&at:n9n 

an*d te^ieheVs must continual ly e^a^i^e traint^ needs, 'develoi^tiai^^ ^ 
^ticatiohal resource agencies and persdhsv and engage in active progr-am' ^ V 
development foe staff education. ^Th'e iiiul^idtsci pi inafy ^aract^^ of special. ' 
educatiorr makes i^t ma/ida.t^or^'that muit4discip1 inary ^pic's ^e" taught an^ . - • 
that some of this training occur in directs cohduhcti on with dthf^^^^^ ^ * I 

This means 'Hearninptp l^arjj^oge^ ^ V , ^?^>v|: ^ ' ' ^- * 

^jPersonj^j^ev^lopfeent training -is a continuoUV process. If properly; : ; : ^ , 
implementea It can meet needs not addressed at the preservice level 'and ^ 
sftin^l^'provide -fflorfe^ tra>rving-tiD experienced ^rso*hhel/r The , . .. , 

Basic ;in|ent ^^^r^^^^^ should be to- satisfy the Identif iedtn^eds 

of staff as well as tho'se needs identifl^ed ^ by admin istratai^s,^^ 
JriT^pport-s^ c,-^ 
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' . Attachment, 1 - ■ " 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY 



rlhe survey forms, whiclt begin below with the circular, capture. da tai 
|.from varie^^^ and levels within the urban educational ] 

environment. Usifrg^:he_ tasks. •Firsts 

it. gives the teacher information oh what other persoh^iel perceive 
to be his or her needs. Sec&nd^:^t gives the teacher ah opportuh-^ 
• ityto have input 4n determining the-c^eepts: and content to be ^ 
^addressed', in a comprehensive training prdg ram. Third, it provides . . 
:av-ba'5i^ upon which evaluative data can be captured regarding the • 
effedtiveness of the training. : * . > 

f^eeds assessment survey ihstrunllnts must be, updated peKiodicarVji^-.^ 
to reflecl chahgihg traihihg priorities. T 

|-cohtihUbUsly examined to determine better ways to collect and ] 

■ . . . . ■ ■ .. ■ 




analyze data. 



1 '■.X'^'^^:^ 



BALTIkORE CITYPUBLIG SCRBBbS" I 
. BALTIM0RE,11ftRytAN0 2]2ia ■ : 
' .-: ^Qffice of ^. ■ 

The Superintendent of Pubt't? rnstructfon 



eip'cllar No.. 
Serte^rl 979-60 

March .^gp&O 



FRBM: 



RegTona,l_^j)er:interidentSi. Principals' and Heads of Gehtr'al gffiee 
Un4ts^ -.^:%-^^:i-"^^ .V '.'-r ■ , 

At ^-f'&%S!r5::-. ■ ' ' 

Suj^erijfendept, Public Instruction ' ^ : 

deput09bgg^^ ic Instruction 

Deputy Superlntende'iJ^ffureau, of Educftibrt-- 

Assistant Slj^{nte,na^ fo^. 

Exceptional 'Children - ^ 




_ Quality personnel develbpmentvi^'^^essential to fm^oyed ^i^im]m\^ 
^ deveTopmeht and instruction frfr; tia#^^ children.^ "Thg prdces^^ 

training- needs are 'identified should ber comprehehsT>Ae,-muUifac^ 
interactive. . «^ . . v ^ ' I ' ' ' 





i 



purpose^ of the^afctapTed needs gssessment ts to hel p deternitnB?Ahe 
natuf-e arid level of , training ne&ded; by admin istra.tors. t &achey s and si^drt 
personnel relative, to' legislation, child ^%nd, identifjc^iii^ scref hihg^ 
dyatuatian^ pi acement. and instructidnal ^ndgramniTh^ fetfeMtmcapped^hil^ 
-; .the items cont|ined in the nee^|*|esjBst' serve. as a "basis' foF" -^^ifjfyin"^ . 
V pri or ity 'speeds o^-^JSrsd le'vel|-^s0 ' - 

^^that addirqibrial s ta f f ; d e v e 1 o prn |n|^-ii^r na t i v e s ^ca n be plannefi; and^^glfementeJ.- 

[^^ The sur)^; has- been dj|£fgtie^to-OT a continuum ^^^t^^^ag r^ 

, TMs allows jesp.ond.entSvtG|^ and evaluate. thei> own*llvel>s. of uridef^"^"' ' 

■ vS'^ndini, kilb,w] edges aiid skilU to,, their bleK|r^hd of 

i'^expwterices-, -ll^s^^^ figti that spaCe' has been. reserved for coperrts at tKg 
t ind^a^fie^suf^vl^vr*' ; , ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ :-■ V .'■■■■-ir ■ . 



-:JHE BLA^Xpptl^NAb eHltP [ 86:] ', 




We recogriize that personnel preparation is a ebritiriubtif: prdces^^^^^ 
shduld; be organized according to .needs of the staffi^^ appreciate 
your support in soliciting thoughtful responses' to this posftion of bur 
needs assessment effort* Please ask each sta^f member assigned ^ta your 
buildihcj or office .to complete p individual survey. -All surveys^ should 

be eolleeted and returned to -^-v'" • _ • " . ■• . ' - ■ - 

by : 



AgaiC thank you fd'r your ^assistance in this endeavor. 



7^ 




^^ttac^ent ^0 Circular 





Dir^ctidnsv.1: 



/ 6dm i ns tf a't i v e^ ' 

^ Buildirig f riheipal 
legiormj Superintendent 
sMioq^ Boa Member 
/CeWdi natdt^S. ' . ' : 



* ^ Divisiort for Exceptional eJiildren 
Needs Assessment Survey 

^ . GenS^l and Special Ejlucators ; v#^ .-. .. , ^ 

f.i-. , - _.. . 

Please specify your title under one of the three heada^^ ; 
^arthe syrvey i/hst^ ' ' .; t-'^'^' 

teaischer S ■ "'^J^-- ;: ; 



E^anipla: . - , --1 
Gen§r,al .Edue^ton, Grade 
Educator, LeVe' 

Teacher Aide. 

A^^srSt^t Superintendent General^ Educator^" (Sec.^ 




:Supporti.; Personnel 



nreetib'ns,';!! 




Psychologist ^ 
Spef'th & han^tiage TTierapis 
Soerot^Wo r|er 
^^nfe^.Teac^ (Gen, Edr) 

Special Educator {Sci^e]\ OccupafefeM Tfjerapist 
'Ehj^ish, Math, ^tc.) J^ica^L^ 

ReadL iaeh ^t^t^tempt under, the. variblis catferies'^'that r|^ate 
tp^JiT^Smponent of speci-al ;educa^tibn.v Determine ydur gtatlis' 
onV^WS basis in regard. to-,speeifie staff developm^ / ^ 
training, experience's o^/ne.eds you jm/ fm' ^' -^'-^ '^"^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

he fol lowing^ infay^atioii^ j^. your dec 
ring y^^&^rrefjt. rtatu^4[|||^ 

^-erwarene^ieLveV'' ^ . 

v/ork*ing l^fio^/l^ii^ the area 
^3 -' expertise iri^he.are|; . : 
4 ^ r^t applicabli^.^ present .assignnrent'^ 

'qr-<fcra1hihg . ^ * 
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Explanatidnsi ... - 




2. t anl<in^ l<now'lgaqe in the area :/ Rfespotid.ent couia participate In^ai?!^^^ 

related ■ to :tHe eonipo/ient but jeduld not train others or take pa^t ^^^^^m^mr 
T^training activities-o -; / ; : ' .: - 



3 . Expertise i^^ the area : Responden t , eoul d pro v i de ,1 eaderS^, tra i n| 



and evaluation feedback in this area. 

^4; 'l Nbt applicable to. present ass^^gnnie-fli : ' Respondent' cpul d not^^ apply Tki 1 1 sf 
"iacqu'i^ed from training td^curfjnt positi^ assignmentr ^ • 



for training : The respondent needs training in the .irea 



In' order to-Ju^J^^^ minimum expectations « < 
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ISSUES IN ASSESSMENT 
By LApELLEbLibN ' ' 



t .. . N. 



EKLC 



• ' . ^V. ' y iNTRODUCtldN ^. • ^ 

Federal and state Vaws, agenty pdl igleSi and recent^ co^tirt aeieisldns .have ' 
ma<fe professldnals and concerned citf^eri^ who are. invoi vef! in the special ed- ' 
Ucatibrr of ybting Blaeic ehiTdreR .anxious about assessment techrriques. and place- ' 

" ■ - - ' - ' ■ ' - ■ ^ ■■■■■■ '^'^ : • ^ ' ' :'\ 

meht procedures. -Many pro f^^on^^g^ and disturbed that young 

Black children remain bverrepr&sented irr classes for the; mentally retarded 
while underrepresehted in cla^sses for the physically- ^landi capped and gif ted ■ 
(Mercer, 197.3 b), Some professional s' attribute this inequity to discrimin^ 
atory assessment procedures^ and suggest that 'the fl^aws in such procedures - ' 
are' sa widespread t^at formal assessment should be discontinued a^ltogether ■ 
^Oa^fcland, 1977). Other publications have sharply critized use of standard-, 
ized tests which form the basis ivsr'njbst e^ progress in < 

. flmeritari educatibh today (Fiei.ds4 Jacdbson/ 1986). ^Evaluation has bef^n-called 
the major disaster area in education'.^ Ttie Council for Basic Educatibh (Weber, 
1974) and the Natidhal Cburicil bf Teachers of Engl ish;(Venetzky, 1974) have 
published pam^etk highly critical of present standardized' testing procedures 
Green (1 975) .points out that the use of standardized IQ, aptitu?|6 and achievement 
tests have -mushroomed, resulting in vast political and ecqriomie -impl ications : 
for Blacks and the^ poor in the United States^ ; Sr^en contends that the scores 
that young Black school -chiTdren achieve on standardized tests greatly ... • 
affec? their educational careers^ futuri emplopeht chances and their adult « 

■ V lUl ,u. 
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-lives ih general; Addltio^ Ebel (1975) points out that the reasons tests 
-are crittcizsd and opposed are n6t difficult to find: * the tests thariselves are 
vimperfect and sometimes serioysly flawed, use8 unwisely-, mistnterp^eted, over- o 
-interpreted arid handled as wea peris rather than ^s tdbVs^^ v ; 

/' Aware that the aforementioned criticisms of tests arid existirig testing 
and referral practice? are fraught with legal land moral dangers, arid seeking 
to comply with the law^ professionals arid cdricefned citizens- have responded^ 
to assessment issues in cli verse ways, f^ariy st:ill believe that thefe is riothirig 
wrong With the old way 6f doing, things, but, feel that they miist- simply firid 



alternative ways to avoid prosecution and lossj of. certain funds (Gerrry, 1973). 
Fbr bthers^ the emphasis is dri avoiding the misclassificatidrv df §lack childreri; 
they hold that -the chari-ges required only coricern the referral and assessment 
of' special populations, the nondominant pthnic and racial groups. .Finally, 
seme sie iri these is-su bppdrturiity to reevaluate^thie total assessment 
process, Jt is in this spirit that this chapter is whi.tterii The cdriterit 

Is organized to describe andrexamine issues inj the , following areas: factors 

^ ' ' ':_ ^- ' --■ 1 -•- ,--v. • 

that cdritri bate td the irieptiess df currerit iri^trumentation; the-^esul tari't 

increase of Black children . in- special prbgrams; moral arid legal rights of* 

Black cliildren and their .parents; trends 'in the assessment of Black chiTdreri; ^ 

, cdricltlsidris arid the future. Discussidri df these issues will, fdr the most part, 

be coricerried with childreri "Who are between the ages of three and fiv6 years ^ 

''\:_'_ . .J. /: ' ^^v^_\.v , . . .^-^ • ;.. 

although the information h^s^mu.ch relevancy- beyond. th^^^ age group. The primary 
edUcatidrial settirigfs df /cdricerri h|r| are thdse^gdverned by state and federal . 
laws which are maridated to provide educational .serv^ices for childreri below 
five years of age. * The main tons ideratiS^^ intelligence testing, the subject 
of much edntrpversy today. .>v^^." . - - ' ^ 
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tACTOR-S THAT CONTRIByTE TO PROBLEMS ^ - 

. • . IN CURRENr- INSTRUMENTATION 

-The fyncfimental issues i*h the testing of Black ehildreri* anariatS from 

the persistent arid undeniable fact that a difference exists- between the test 

. scores of Blacks and whites. Over the pasj: fifty ^^ars^* several studies have 

repeatedly demonstrated that the me^ri scoxe of Blocks fal Is one- standard^^^e- 

viatibh below the meari score of whites^ especially on t'est^-which pUrpprt to V 

measure fTevels of intellectual functioning (Samudl, 1976). ^ ^ • 

> Tests often reflect the day-to-day experiences'to which middle- and uppers . 

income ^children are exposed, the experiences of many Black children are not 

refleqted iri the content of the, tests^^ and consequently^' many Blacky children: 

Start -test taking with a good cha^ce„qf flunking (Green, 1975). Moredyer^ the 

use of standardized tests of intelligence on Black children is an example of 

how prdfessionalss in particular psychologists, have allowed praetiees that 

."are morally arid etiiieally w^drig to continue (Dent, 1976). ^ 

Some professionals Contend that the main rea'son for thi^- opposition to 

tests is that eduqa±drs are reluctant to^ he judged arid held to .account for 

their actibris. Ebel (1975) bel ieves^that tests qan report competence arid 

incompetence, [^further asserts that education is* bl essed with many -capable 

teachers. He contends, however, ttiat the profession also has its share of ^edi- 

dcrity. arid false ffiessiatis. Ebel cbricl tides in 'gerieral that tests, us^d in ■ ^ 

education are valid and firldsilittle basis for the belief tha.t they are biased 

against minorities. ' : ~. - V •! V 

- ^ -• - _ - J" ■ v.-.-'j' V^'' ,-■ - ■ ; '* -'^.- 

Although the testing mdvernentrerijdyed a wide, degree of public a^eeptariee; 

prior to 1955, iri recent years. eoritroversy and deba ^ave^growri concern 

standardized tests and especially the interpretations plat on the test scores* 
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of jBlacks and mincir^itles. testing ofganlzatidris are, being subjected "to: a 

riaiidhaT wave of skeptic^'sffii disenchantment arid criticism; Standardized tests 

have been ;^said to- be biased agaif^ Blacks^ pd. minorities . Some of the^ crit- 

-ICTsms of Standardized te^ '- ; 

GeriS'tructibri of Tests ' . ' * _ . ^ ' • ' ; 

A number of assomjJtiiDris must be made by the writers of any test. ^ For^. 
• . . • . . ' . , ' ... • - • ' • 

scores to be valid, these assumptions must be true for the test takers; The 

assUntptiOTis (see .below) on which standardized tests are construete'd reB»"eserit .. 

£1 definite source of bias against Black "children (Dent, 1976): 

1. All children regardless of- ethnicity haVe. the same set of experiences 
and these experiences are tapped by the questions ^bn tfje test. • • 

2. All who take the test have equal facility. with the English language ' 
*eaeh child reads, speaks* and understands the language to the same ■ 

■. degree., > • - 

3. All children will comprehend the word usage' and the context of the 
question in exactly the same way regardless o.f differential background 
experiences. 

4. All ehildreri, reprdless^of : economic .conditions and cultural backgrbund, 
^ have the same value system. • - ^ 

'When applying standardized i.Q. tests to Black "^hiVdreri, these -assumptio 

prove inaccurate. Additional ly, sever^^l other c^nstruetibn 'factors eompo 

* ' ' ' .> ■ ■ 

ibe-^yjil tural bias of tests: item selictton' and. item content. . 



It^m Selection . During' the item-seleetion process* experts, whose orientation , 
is largely middle and upper income, 'develop a large pool of itans. These items 
are tried out on representative samples of the popul ation. The. largest segment 
Of that sample will naturally represent the l^irgest segment of the total 
• sbeiety, the white middle class. Consequently, the items selected for a' 

complete test will be those items that are most influenced by the respons'es of ^ 
the' white middle class. Black' representation in standardization samples has 
drily a small influence. on norms when the try-ou^amples' ar^ dominated by 

o : \ ' ._ ............. ... • 
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wiii tes . 

After the items are eorriplled into a Gompletjs. test, gi^uJ5 norms are estab- 



lished by administering the test to a larger number of subjects. Thus the norms 
- and acceptable. respp^ by the 'l argest , segment 

:. ;^<?;;d!f*^t 1 " - ? * 

y Is it fair to evaluate-young. children. on items- tha^ are selected by 

.whites whose orientation is lar^gely middl^ class? Is it just tb penalize 
children; whose experiences do not conform to those of the. dominant white middle 

class? Unfortunately for many Black children, if their responses do not con- 

' '_ J. ___ - \ _ 1 _ • i 

form to- white middle-class standards, Tt is:assumed that their abilities are 

impaired, and it'is presumed that they have a deficit in intellectual enddwmerit. 

Item Content > Questions reflecting the cultural experiences of Blacks are 

seldom among the items on stalidardized tests. Black childre*n are at a severe 

disadvantage when they af'e asked ito provide answers to questions that describe 

situations that they have had no opportunity to experience^ Therefore, we find 

Black children, reared in t,he ghetto being c^ked, *'How wbdld ybu find your way ; 

out of a forest?" Children from ^welfare faifiilies are expected to give the middle 

•_ . ;^ . I . : _ . ...... 

class response to the question, "Why is- it better to pay bills by check than 

■ • • ' ' • / ■ 

- with cash?" - 

- ■ . . ■■ ^ . ^ ■ . . . 

_ '_f ^ 

To illustrate the negative impact of cultural difference and the biap of ^ 

intell igence- tests' against many Bkck children, one need only examane "tes^t ^ 

V. . ' . . ' . _ ; __ ^ _ : ■ __ • _ _ • ...... r . \ . ^ " ' ... 

• items such as the fight item on the Wechjler Intel ligehce Scale for Children 

(Wise). This question -asks children what they wqtfl3 do if struck by a smaller 

child of the same sex. The correct answer. i,s that i^ is wron| to hit the chiVd 

ba^ck. Yet, in many Black commuhities tt would be suicidal to-walk away or hit 

backi Furthermore, many Black children are taught to hit back as a means of 

^ _' ' J. ^ ._ '_ ' ] 

survival.' Yet this answer receives nO credit, thi s\r.esponse. and pihers like 

: ■ . ■ ■ ' • ■ . '. : ' ' 

o . ■ ■ ; _ : _■_ _ \ ^ ^ ; . • / .. ; " ■■ 
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it do riot ebrifdrm to white middle-class /standards. Nonetheless, dt\^ergent 
resporisfes are erronebusTy interpreted a| riridieatbrs of impaired intellectual ' , 
functioning; . 
Exarii i tier Bias , 

' A number of profess iotials have su^fest|d. that Black chiVdreti ewidence fears, 
suspicions, and apprehensions wh'ep te^ed by white examiners. Ttiey state that 
the presence of a white examiner brings aBout feelings of iriseeurity, selj- 



degradatibhj arid sel f-cgriscidusnesss and that these and other factors adversely 
affeet^hfe test performance of Black ihildreri (Oakland arid HatUseki 1 977) . 
Barngs (197E) supports, the ^qoriteplo the examirier's race has.ari 



. impact on the scores of Blacic children|. He concludes that in general , t\\e ^ 



evi^derice suggests theTt white exantiriers have subtle deleterious effects on the 
scores of Black children. Barnes basfes his cbriclusibri bri studies by Forrester 

■ ■ / ' \ • _ • il. ; * ■ . _ . ■ . . 

and Klaus (1964)y and Katz {1964); iH; the Forrester and Klaus study, the two 
authors discbvered thW Black kindergartene achieved higher scores on an liQ. 



-■ ^ _ - J ■-- _ ■ ' ■ - ■ _ , « 

test when examiried^by a Black examirier than when examined by a white examinero 

katz (1964) discov'ered that when the Administrator of ari iritelligerice test was 



whitei or when comparison . with white peers was anticipated by Black students^ 
Black subjects performed mbre pgbrly and expressed. conGern and anxiety ov6r peir 
performance, * • ^ 

HilliarJ^(l975) also feels tha^examijier bias is of particular importance. 
He cbnterids that ^'rivestigatbrs who attempt to study other cultures must come: 



to reeogriize that brily.tKrbugh iritima 

: is the. examiner able to understand the 

- . - _. . _ _ ' _ _ ■ ^. 

cbriteritibri of Milliard's is that many 



e cbritact with -people of other cultures 

complexities of that culture^ A further 

■.^ • __ '-^ > _ • ■ . 

examiners often do riot delve deeply 

enoughn'nto tffe cul ture'^they are obserj^irig to make' inforiifed assessments possible. 

other professionals disagree_to a^ extent. They poirit out that the 

■ _ » -» ■ 
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' rilBd^ority of research examining tfie. influence of the examiner's race on the tes^ ' 

: ■ _ _ • . • / - ■- . . ■ "' . ' ' ^ 

perfbrmaric§ of Black chffdreh reveals no general tendency for these children, 
'to score higher of lower when tested by a^white or Black examiner oh ihdiVtdually 



administered and. group, tests (Shtrey, T956;vR^^ & Yeshida, 1974); ^ 

These educators point oyt that allaying chi-ldren's apprehension and fnotivating 
i t-hem. to do their best seems associated more directly wi*th the exairiitier' s ability ^ 



: .to be warm i responsive^ r^ce^^^ and firm thah with his/her race. Ac(^rdihglyi 

^^they conclude that a. policy to pair examiners with chil^ 6f the same racial - 

' ethnic grblip^ seems Urlwarrefhted in most cases, '^r. ^ ' - ^ i. 

Whether only ^lafefc examiners should be used to assess Black childre ^ 

question that is still being- debated in some eirelesr however the key te^^ 
. * 'i ' * - * - ' . ' * • >''^, ■ ' 

* ts^e lies in good judgment/ Ther^ are ^^rt^ly situaybns in which the exarri;^ - 

-; . - ■ _- _ ._ . ■_ . _ _ V ■•■ 

iner Ishbuld be paired with a child of the same race; howeverj this must depend . 

upon the needs of the individual child. -Ih the:,ma3brity of cases^ it appeals • 

- : ■' ' _■ ' _■■ ' ; - • ' \: . 

that allaying children's ap-prehensions and motivating them to do their best v \ 
' ^" — . . ' ' " ■■: > - ■_■ _' _ _ ^ . ■ ' J 

is not* related to thijexaminer^s race but to the manner in which rapport -is 



_ established and main t^e^^low -the examiner responds to the children's 
- attitudes and 'feelings?^' and the types of -behaviors reinforced. \ ■ : 

:' THE INCREASE OF BLSCK CHILDREN ■ 
- IN SPE'EIAL PROGRAMS 

the disprbportionate number of &lack children. in special eiueatibn classes 

i| a fact that cannot be jienied. In ^spi te af the -.tr^^^^^ ampunt of attention.; 

I'' given' this issue by parents arid eoheerned educators, .the situafibn ;fc)r many 

Black youngsters remains- largely urichariged (Mercer>^973 b). irhe reasons give,n 

for' the increase of Black children in special education classes ^ariS programs , • 

Vary among prbfessionals; however, many point out that the present situation 

V exists because various' wjdely used formal tests may have been inappropriate for 

O ■ -■- - : ■ 
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bse with Biaclc Ghildren (Bartel, Grill S Bryen, .1 973 i Grill*. I97i3| Sattler* 1973| 
. Sullivan 1^173 1 and Meel<er" and - . - • . 

Perrorie (1975) believes that , the standardized test is the culprit; He . 
states that standardized tests have Been used increasingly to' make judgments* 
about ch-^ldnen anil contends that children judged to, be' bilbw ayirage are not 
likely to have received the kirtds of educatierial opportunity available to ' . 
childr^ judged above average. Moreover, he feels that placement in remedial 
and special education programs is usually delated to test results. Perrone 
'c(5ncludes that these children/ who are largely Black arid Hispariie, are placed 
in special classes arid are viewed as failures. Thus, he adds, these children 
learn to view themselves a^s failures and contribute little to socii^t^ .| ^ 

The standardized (I.QJ ) tests of intelligence are fraught witfi additiijriaT 
problems; for Blacks. Samuda {il9l5); reveals that these tests 'ar^Horsed to stratify, 
studerits in terms of estimated poteritia.l which leads to labeling and the sub- 



sequent effect of a lowered self-concept. They are, also UseS. to reinforce 
myths and stereotypes. They VdWer expectations /from teache^^^^ which leads to 

' pbchr learriirig cbridi^ioris and .iriferior performance ori^aeHievement testsl Thus, 
a -Vicious circle is formed ari^ tj^ celebrated predictive.val idity of* the 
I.Q. test is demonstrated. ^ . 

. Soitle educator^ do riot beTiey.e that the standardized test is the culprit. 
TfiBy largbe the score of the 'intell igence test is riot the majbr factor in deter- 

miriirig eligifiility for placement of Black children in ediicabVe mentally retarded 
(EMf^) classes^ and thus the test cannpt be primarily fespbrisible fbr the iricr^ease 

of Black ehildr^in speeictl education pV'ogcarns and classes (Education for the 

Haridicapped Law'Regort, 1980). They also argue that the tests are reliables 



valid and do not discriminate agairiSt Blacks { Ebel , 1975_). 



Although some prbfessidha1.s. do riot like to admit it^ the iritell igerice test 
and its subsequent scoce have caused 'problems. In many instanG^Sj the I*Qo ." 
tests are culturall-y biased etgairist yburig Black childrerf^d the scores that " 
iridividudls earn by talking the 'tests have beerv the crucial, determinarits i.ri- the. 
placemer^t .iDf BVack chirdren into special classes. This fact is substantiated : 
by the ruling and the expert testimWy in the Larry P, vs, Ri^es (1972) casej 
9 case that involved the Ealifdrnia S^^te Departmerit- of Edueatiori arid the SSri 
Franc is£o\5chool:' Di^triGt- as defendants a^nd^six BlBck students a§ pla-intiffSo ■ 
A quick'review of this case shouT'd* hilp to clarify my point, ^ . / • 

In the barry P, vs. Riles case, the studerits had .beeri placed in'EHR ' 

classes on the basis .of intelligferice test scores' alone, Jhe plaintiffs marshal- 

f ^ . ' * . ■ ° . ■ ■" . ■ ' 

led expert testimony and research reports to demonstrate that intelligence 
tests in gerieral are racially arid cUlturaVTy biased against Black children. 
The court recognized the cultaral bias';of the I.Q. tests in jquestiori and the • ' 
misplacement and ^ensuing harffi done to Black children ^aftqr testing with such 
measures. The court held that the tests have a discriminatory impact upon 
^laek^ehildren and that they have riot beeri validated for placement purposes. / 
Furthermore, the court ordered that. the diagnosis of mentSl retardation may not, 
rest solely on I,Q, tests. The implications and consequences of testing remain 
real, drastic arid pervasive iri their efl^ects at all levels^ahd at all stages 

in the lives of Black children. ^ _ • _ 

MORAt AN0 bEGAL_RlGHTS *QF BLACK CHILDREN. 
: : - » ' AND THEIR PARENTS 

The decades since 1956 have witnessed an increasing public concerri for 

the rights of Blacks: a concern that is rWlected in the enactment of federal 

arid state legislation. In connection with mechanisms for. imprbving the educa- 

tiorial opportunities of Blacks^ testirig has beeri a'maobr area of focuSo The 

'♦. ' ■ -"^ ■ ■ ' 
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.;psychdld5lcal literature during the 196ds and ]9fdg c6htains many discussions ' 

• . •• } ._ \- ... \ ........ ' ■ 

-of the; tbpiCi A number of ■professidhals and organizations (Mill iams, 1972;; 
Green, 1974; eardenas, 1972; Bent, 1976; NAAGP "Report dh". Minority testingV-r 
1976; and the AssociatioTi of. Black PsycRologists, 1974) have stated that the 
moral rights. , of Black c parehts have been violated. Prirfiar- 

ily, these groups are referring to rbiases1|hd the misuse of the Intelligence 
test with BlaQ^c cht^ They point out tha-t: .Hhe experiences ;0f many Black • 
children are not ^ reflected in the test oontent; opportunities for Blacks^ to 

-gain experiences have been limited by poverty;' tests reflect the day-to-day 
experiences of middle- and upper-ihedme children; tests are designed by white 
Phbs >i7om middle-income families; tests do not adequately predict the y 
futures df ydung Black children; mn^ examiiieri are not sensitive to Black 

_ _ _ _ _ _r • 1 

children and are poorly trained in this regard; and intell igence ^tests are' 
poor indicators of learning capacity^ As a result of some df these problems, 
sdfrie people feertffet the construction and use of intell igehee tests vi^ilate 
the moral and civiT rights df Black: children and their parents. 

: Public haw 94-142 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 represent 
two valuable pieces of legislation that discuss the civil rights df ydung Black 
children and their parents in regard to assessment.. The following section 
presents some of the main features Of the laws as they pertain to the assess- 
ment and placement of Black children. • ' ' 

1) These laws guarantee that without parental consent rib school 
district or official .can: 

A) Evaluate a child's abilities and educational needs, ' ; 

B) Determine which special education s-ervices are necessary, or 

C) Place a child in a special progrMt.^ , 

TheHaws encourage partitipation by p^ents in all discussions affecting ' 

■:' -J ■ ■ _ -K' : . • 
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their child; and require that parents be fully rnf&rmea of every aecisidnj 



:tfie;altef*riatives coh§^ideredi arid the reasdris for theiti. Parents have the' 
right to inspect a11 of their child's education records, including those 



concerning his or her identification, evaluation^ and placement. 

2) The laws require that if school^ officials think a child needs to 
' " be evaluated or placed in a All fferent. educa they must 

' first notify th^ parents,_fixj^aining: - 



. ; ^t^) What actions, are^prdposef^^ they want to give, 

' which experts wiirbe'iriv kind of plac^ent 

* . is ^^nticipcited. 

\ B) Why an evaluation is" necessary--which existing tests, what ^havior, 

or which records support their view.' ' ^ * 

> • ^ _' ■ ■ ^ ' ■ • ■ » . . ' 

C) What iSptibns have" been coTisidered arid why certairi bptibris have 
. * been rejected. ^ 

\y) Any'othe^ reason for reeommending a change in placement oir program. 
It should be noted'that it is illegaf for anyone to remove a child from^the' 
: regular school prbgram withbul/an, eyaluatidn, without the parents being fully / 
^informed,' and withotit;- parental consent br' a final decision, by a hearihg-officer- 

or court. * ^ • , f . . 

3) The laws also require that the edUcatibnal teatn selected to evaluate 
^ the child must^include people who know the chil^ well (iricludirig the 

parents, people who the parents select, people, who know hbw to eval- 
uate the information resulting from the variou'i tests, people who 
specialize in the child's piirticular disability, and people familiar 
with' service arid treatmerit alternatives). ■ 

4) The iaws require that a variety bf tests arid bther procedures Which 
are racially and culturally noridiserimiTiatory m be iised to bbtairi 

a complete picture of the child's educational needs. The child cannot 
be evaluated on the basisof any single test, incident^ or discussion. ^ 
Datalbri health* vision, hearing, social skills, emotional status^ general 
iriteii igerice, academic perfbrmarices arid physical coordination must aM 
* be combined to make up the iridividual jzed educatidrial prdgram. 

_ - \ - 

5) Assessments must take into account any special ebriditioris such as the 
' child's inability" to speak English or his/her particular handicap 

(Ydhalem & Dinsmore, 1978). 

It is recbmmerided that Black ^aren^ts and their advocates contact their 
^ State Department of Education or the Office bf Special Education ajid Rehabilitative 
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Services in Washihgjiohi B.^a to learn more about their legal rights is 



provided under Put?^c Law 94-142-, Sectibh 504 i arid other state and federal 

■ : ■ .11. . ' ' . 



1 aws • 

TfRENDS IN THE ASSESSMENT '0F BbAGK GHlbDREN 



With many psychologis educators and courts agreeing that traditional 

o 1. . ' _ _ _____ _ ^__'j .__ 

tests are diserirflThatory, we are faced with the question: What do we do 

. • - ■ ] ■ ■ _■ .' ■ - -: -: -. ■- ' ■ 

about it? Several alternatives to problem^ in; traditional testing have been 

proposed^ Among the more. prominent are nondiscriminatory testing, criteribn- 
referenced testingiiand psychosocial testing. Each of these alternatives . 
• and their fmplieatibris for Black children merit discussion. - 
' NofidTscrinvinatory^ Testi ng , ^ 

. * One evident -trend in the development of alternatives to traditional assess 
-ment 'practices 'for ^oung Black children is an attempt to develop tests .with 
' content that Is eqiplly fair or unfair for , all chiVdren. 'iff contrast to 
traditibnaT intellflence tests, culture-fair tests deemphasite' those factors 

' ■ ' -..N . : ■■• _... . I . . _ ■ " _ .__:,. : ;■__.; ___... 

believed to mitigati against the perf^jrmance of Black chiTdren3 specifically, 
speed, item content, and streSs^ oh verbal/ abil ity (Labsav 1977). Cul ture-;fai.r 
> tests are presented primarily as nonverbal tasks not involving strict time- 
limits arid requiririg neither written nor spbkenManguage on. the part of the 

Black chi-ld. Items, are selected ori the basis of the extent to which they 

\»*f' ' _ _ _•_ __ _ _ 

* sample knowledge, skills, and experiences which are equally eommori or uri- 

ir" __ __ _*___^ ___' — 

ebmnibn to al 1, grbUjDS. Various professionals (be Avila & Havassy, 1974; 
Mercer, 1973 a; Samuda, 1975) agree that cultUre-free or culture-fair 
tests are, at best, very difficult to construct. 

In Contrast to the approach to develop a culture-fair test is thet;ulture- 
specific movement, which involves developing intelligence tests specifical 1 
designed for Blacks. Williams (1975), because of his feelings that cultural . 
jhfitieripe cannot be divorced from the testing process, has designed a test 

no 
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that wduld capitalize on the lype of In formation to- w Black 

- ■• •. -• : ^ . ■ ■ : \ • ' • •. 

person has been e)^posed, Williams' test,- the Black Intelligence Test of 

Cultural Hombgeneity (BITCH), is constructect by. Blacks , for Blacks ancj 

•standardTzed on Black groups^ and deals exclusively with the Black experiencei 

j Although the BITCH test is not specifically designed for ^oung Black children, 

» .it dofls represent a sigr^ificant alternative to traditional testing practices. 

' A test of this natlJre may hold great prdmise for use with ybUhgXBlack* children 

• in the future, - ' > * ; \ ' 

; Criteripn-Referenced Testing ; • . : \ 

Most test theories and practices are based upon horjii-referenced \^tihg; 

however, criterionrreferenced testing, another method of interpreting a child's 

:■ ---- - --- -- -- . , '.iL ----- \- - 

achievement, "has enfferged recently. Criterion-referenced testing interprets 
achievement by descril)irig in behavioral terms the chilj^^'^^erfdrmance regarding. 
• • a partiedlar instrdetibhal objeetive. The standard br.eriteribn is dsoally Re- 
determined and it provides- a standard against- which to compare the child's , 
'achievement. It is important ..to note that when criteHon-referenced tests are 
' used there is fib refe^^enee to- the Igvel bf perfbrrriance bf other members of * 
the group (taosa, 1977); only precise criterion behaviors are used as/refer- 
ences. Ability to tie one's shoes, to eat unassisted, 'to bathe, to county 

changei-ahd to name common household objects represent behaviors that are 

- - . ' ' / ■ , ■ t 

geherally a$sessed by eriterion-ref|reheed measdres. Knowing that a ehild eari 
V perform one or more of the above behaviors* is more instructionally informative 
than knowing^ he/she ranks in the fifth* percentile of a norm group (Saklarid arid 
. Hatuszek^ 1977). . 

eriterion-referenced testing is a potentially useful, viable alternative 
ts traditional testing practices for Black children. Nevertheless, it is 

'riot imi^urie- to mistise« - Reliability, ^ validity arid elimiriatirig cultural biases 

'. ' '' ' 

are still potential problems that -^xist with these tests (taosa, 1973; 
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fjarfiriiz, 19725 Oakland and Matuszek, 1977; and Bailey arid Hay^bin^ 1980)^ 



Psyci^^frdcial ^ Testing ^ 

Psyehosoeial measures, such as the Adaptive Behavior Iftventory for* , 

Children (Mercer arid Lewis, 1978)i have been developed to assess the child's 

i - _ _ __ *_ - - ' ■ < 

abilit'y^to participate 1n.-;socia1 roles in the hpme and comraunityi In general^ ; 

/ adaptive behavior scales attempt to meagre .the ability of an ,iridividual to 

cppe with the rratural and social demands of Ihe environment CGrossman, 1 973). ^ 

Many educa|ors are advocating the use^ of- adaptive behavior, scales, since ♦ 

their use tends to. recfuce thp placement of Black children in special classes.. ^ 

Rfiweverj Baile^ arid Harbin (1.980rpoint out that a number of issiies need to 'be ; 

resolved before. the util ity of these scales can be fully drterminedo First, 

, ^there needs to be a coris'erisus among professionals as to what cpprises the • , _ 

adaptive behavior construct. S^nd, work needs' to be dorie to 'ensur^^'the 

accurady of the data collected, thirds since ratings by counselors, teachers ** 

.and parents disagr^ee greatly, :tii£. r&l iabii ity and validiity of these instruments 

need to be documented. * 

It appears that many professionals are making a; concerted effort t6 respond 

to the legal arid legislative mandate to ^'educe. bias in testing Black children. 

^However, as Bailey and Harbin (1989) .point out, it will be -a^ hollbw victory 

unless the educational programs to which ^l|ck chtldren are assigned meet the 

heeds of the children. A * 

. eBNGbUSISNS ■ . , . 

Only a few of the major issues that are confroriiirig us iri the assessmerit 
'of ybuhg\BTBck children have been' examined here. What conclusions can be 
drawn from these diseussioris arid mere importaritly^ What about the future? 

At this, point it is saf^ to .say that the problems as well as the solutions 



Surrounding the assessment of young. Black children are complex. Many'of the 

^ ^ \ 
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teehhiqdes prbpdsed asreplabemehts fdr traditional testing are themselves 
fraught'with 1 imitationsi We have seen that the: way intelligence. testis are- 
constructed represents^ a definite source of bias against Black chijdrehi . 

. While one ft-equently hears that tests are valid and hot biased- against Blacks-, 
the persbris stipporting the .tests are often a j^art of the white middle class, • 

^nd the test questions are ta'ken from their white middle-elass eiperiences. 

' 4 ' - ' . - 

. % _ .... - 

One* wonders what would ha|3pen if the shoe were on the other foot and the, items 
selected for the test were^takeh .primarily from the experiences of Blacks^ \ ^; 
Would those persons who . scored poorly feel^that I.Q. tests were valid for 

themf ' Perhaps not. . Would they consider the" tests biased? ^. - # 

»-, . - ^ ' ' _ _ ■ - ■■- ' - 

In regard to item selection and content, one can only- conclude that the 
- * . . . . > ^. • ■ ■ . , . ■■ ■ , ' ^ ■ 

impact of cultural differences must be allowed and the b-ias in the intel- < . 
ligSncetest eliminated if Black children are going to be validly assessed. 
Additionally, examiner bias must be eliminated.. We must have better 'lrairiih|* 

.programs for examiners. * ' ' ; 

* .. / * * ' J. . " 

'The issue proper training o'f -examiners is a major area of concern in :' 
many communities, yet persons in responsible positiotis arB riot speakirig out 
about the poor job that some examiners are doirtg. Unfortunately, some exam- 
ihers are clearly, in test-ing only for tte monetary gain. Some are more in- 
terested in the number of ehildren>*ttey assess, rather thariV-iri th^ quality of 
their work. Stand^s to^ become a licensed examiner or psychologist must be. 
strengthened in. some instances and adhered tO' In air cases. ^Examiner^ whb^^rk ^ 
with Black children must be lensittVe to the needs of these children. 

0ri .the issue of race and- the examiner : ^ wheri a Black child has ari attitude of 
fear and suspicion and is uncomfortable with a whi'te examiner in the testing 
situation^ a sensitive Black examiner should be paired with the Black child. 
However, one should note that examiners of other races can also effectively . , 
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assess young Black ctiildr'en. When examining this queatiohi it is importarit 

' ■ _ . ■ . 1 . . ^ \ . ....... . ..... ■ . •' 

to remember that al r^examiners heed to be warm, receptive and have rapport' 

with the young Black child if they are geir^ to be Successful in eliciting 

his/her best effort. ' ' ^ ♦ - ^ 

On the issue of, legal and moral rights of young Black children and their 

parents, we find that the law guarantees parents the right to be involved 

• '. ■ ' _*_ 

in their child^s future; J\1:V parents can now question the evaluation of their 

.. V _)___\ 

child. Jf parents disagree with t.hi^evaluation they may follow certain pro- 
cedures for their child to-be reevaluated. It should also be remembered that 
the law requires that a variety. of tests which are racially and culturally 
nondiscriminatory be used. to obtain a* compl ete picture of the child's educa- ^ 
tional needs. ' • v - 

^^On^rerids in assessing Bl'ack children: it is generally agreed that culture- 
free and culture-fair tests are' difficult to construct. Yet, the culture- 
specifi^' movement ^seem§ to provide us with some hope that perhaps this' approach 
•will be a viable alternative to traditional testing. Nevertheless, mudtrwork 
stilT needs to be .done. Griterioh-referericed and psychosocial testthg are y 



alternatives to traditional testing. However, they too suffer some limitations. 
Thus-, we find ourselvej in a complex situation in regard to assessing youn^ 
Black childre^n. - ^ut what*shbuld we. do hbw-and iii what direction should we gp 
in th^e future? ^Perhaps some answers to thes^ questidris can be found^ in the 
following discussion. . . * 

The Future ' ^ ' 

0ne of the first steps that we should take is to think iri terms of ' ■ 
assessing rathpr than testing young Black children. Testing is done with 
asseisment in mind, however assessment does not necessarily result "in a scbrei 
The functionsof assessment are educational programming, decision making, and 

' ' A V> 



inte.rvention. testing'ha$--^ lim In that scores a earhed arid 

decisions are made Based on the scores. . We must r^lize thai testing, is in- - 
no way equivalent to assessment^ this vital distinction must be made if we 
ire to deal adequately with issues in the assessment of young Black children 
• in. the future. . 

Parent invol vertient^^^^;^ issue in thfe assessment of Bla£k chijdreii 

^ that must be improved in the future. Black parents must not allow their 
children to be judged oh the basis of 'intell igence tests alone. Parents must 

, . insist that such factors as the child's interests and subjects which challenge 
the child be considered when plartning his or her educational program. Most 

, of alii Black parents most be consistently and actively ihvol^Wd in the educa- 
tion of their children, if young Black childr^eh are to reach their potential 
the parents of these children must become advocates at all levels of the"^ 
|ducatiQhal hierarchy. Black professionals and concerned educators must extend 
a helping hind to uninformed and poorly trained ilack parents^ if they 
are to-become effective advocates. Training in the proper questions to ask, 

* . ■ ■ ■ ;. 

f • ' ^ ■ ■ 

where to go for iriformation, and children and parent rights are But a few of 

the areas lYi which Black pnpfessibnal s should provide trajning^aTid assistance 

in the future. ^ . * , * :^ 

* * Teacher involv.ement is artothen important area that we must be ebhcerhed ^ 

1 _ . _ _ . _ ' _ . y 

:with in the/future. Assessment is a part of^the ongoing teaching process. 

The teacher Works directly with ^the child arid needs^bservational information' 

and assessment results to plan teaching strategies. The rapport thatlis 

often built between teacher and student is an important reason for ^e 

teacher to take an active role in ihe assessment process in the future. , 5 

The teacher must bring Hriformatibri' to the assessment as well as take information 

from it. i- 
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In regard to ^future directijOns in assessment of Black ehildrehi we ttiUst ■ 
Ibbic toward informal rather than formal assessments Our skills in observing 

_ __ ^ . . ^ 

aod interviewing yoiing Black children must be Sharpened'. We must utilize 
anecdotal informationr actual work samples: arid other less formal' technvques 
"tdprovide Useful information on young Black children. Pluralistic assessment 
and the assessfnerit model based .oil the wbHc of Jean Piaget are other alter- 
natlvei that we must examine for future use. ' V 

In the final analysis, we need to^review our reasons for testing/ If 
ouc/ goal ii to preserve the ''status quo^ then it follows that the traditional 
intelligerfce test whiefr is tied to the experiences of the white middle class 
will serve our purpose quite well. However, if bur' purpose is to assess 

equitably alT children in the educational setting, then our purposes, jDrocesses 

.• _ • . >-^ ' . . _ _ ■ _ - ^ - - - - 

arid goals for testing must change.' In the future we must continual ly:look ■ 

for new assessment practices arid iri^trumerits to use in the assessment of 

young Black^ children. Me* must expand our research erideavbrs and work toward 

the poal.bf providing environments in which young Black childreri can .grbw 

and develop tb. their full potential. 

' ' "iheset are some of the.direetibris that we can go in the future. The di- 
rectidn that we take must be determined by Black* parerits arid the prbfessidnals 

- ^ ' A- - - 

are corieerried with the appropriate assessm^t of 'the young Black child.- 



f 
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CHAPTER 6 



MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS AND THE BLACK CHILD,: 
iSSUES OF iNCiDENCE, tREATMENTAND PREVENTION 



by HECTOR F. MYERS 



] : . ; V ' - INTR50tieTRN ■ ,i , : . . " • 

sj- . . There growing alartii in the mental health field dver the disturbing- 

' :;tren4s in; developmental patterns and peffermanee ahd^ fuhetiOning levels Of 
■ ■■ \ ^'^'''/'- V'' - . '^.^ - 

. the Black chfld ;,lri^&^^^^ is particularly acate fdr thfe lo^»T 

.i^l¥^^, urban Black child. Increasingly we, read reports of high prematurity • 
. - ^r^ of malnutntiori, and of early childhood risk, for a range .of • 

disorders (NCHS Fteport, 1976). We also read' reports of increasing rates , 

' • academic failure and of school drop-outs; of increasing juvenile gang iriember- 

: , • . " • ■■ ■ ■ . _ _ _. ----^ __ y\ V 

ships' and the eerrespbncting increases in criminal behavior sn'd in drug and al- 
cohol us6^tSingle et . 1974; Kleiriniah, 8i bukdff , 1978; Tairchild, 1978). In- 
V creases in the ^nciderice of adolescent pregnancy and parenting (Menchen, 1975; 
, Baldwin," 1976), the ala|tning rates of Black youth utionployment,. suicide,' and 
- the growing. despair Of: Black parents clearly unde/kore the harsh reality of 
the crisis in Black mental health and social status (H^^ndihj 1969;, Seiden, 
1972; National Urban League, -r978). ^- 

In response to the variety of concerns articulated by^Blaek parents arid 
the problems experienced by a grdwing number of Black chi-l^rerv, we see b pro-,' 
liferatiori ^f well-interitioried, but poorly cbriceptUalizedrorpnized^^ • 
^funded programs. New educational programs, for .exan^l|.,.'are' be^^ designed and 
implemented i only to be discarded after limited test^ing. The same is true of 

socliai programs ostensibly designed to address the areas of unemp.loymeht, re- 

" . ■ " 

' i^'*^ ' - - ■ 
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• creations skiir traijiingv ti^?^ : 

: jp prol iferatioH of programs ' 

IS i'l^iderit; New programs are ereatedr theri' they are revised in reaction to " 
changes in the sarfiee manifesj:atipns of mental health problems; eor!seqtieht1y> 
tfiere is little impact on fhe'fundament^^ factQirs and processes. 

The Black childVs p^ state^of m^^^ , ;^ ' . 

espj^iaT% in urban :and^ Is alarming. Clearlyj thousand? 

of Black -^jhil^dreh are i^cr^^ capaEle of hegdtiatihg the rough- 

waters of American society. This state- of uhderpreparedhess, however, cahn^^ be 
^ . :simj?listically^attributed to deficiencies in the cfril'd^ the family or the commun- 
ityn, A more complex analysis of both .the structure and systematic process that' 
. * has led tlo .the'p^^^^ sittratiori is required if the statu^ of Blaek/ehildreh's 
. ■ ^ rment^l^^^ V . 

In this chapter I Will present such an analysis tising the most recently 
• ' published data oh mental health care over the. past twenty years, firsts Blacks 
and whites^- and males and .females under the age of twenty will be compared; then 
projections of mental health heeds into the mid l93ds will be disjcussed. Second, • 
causes for changes in mental health services wi 11^ be ; explored along with the: 
implications for the future of services to the Black pbjjulatip^^ Third, two 
illustrative programs of prim^ prevention with Black childrlin _ o 

_ ' . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ : L 

arid their parents will be addressed in detail. Finally, recommendations will be. 
; offered for future prbgrammirig'for Black children in thfe mental health field. - 
• A note of caution is impbrtant at this juncture. The analysis of the : 

state of Black mental health is a complex problem fraught with many pitfalls; 

• ■ • ^* . ■ 

0n the brie hand; the available national statistics describe the pattern' af 
contact and utilizatiori of mental health services by children. But these are only 
. estimates of the tr^ue incidence and prevalence of mental arid emotional disorders. 

/ ■ • ^ ' ■ too. • • ' ■ . . ' ■" • ' 

. . , X^o ■ ■ 

O ■■ . ■ ■■ ^ " • • 
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in children. Use pf Health care Variesv aeedrdlhg^ to race and social class, and 



' Blacks and the poor tend to be'^over represented among those sferved bj^ public 
mental health agencies, Therefdrei statistics frbifi those agencies may provide: 

«'s(5mewhat inflated estimates the oeeorrenee of specific disdrders amdng 
Blocks and poor children, Alsd, some evidenee suggests that Blacks and the 
poor seek care only after a problem has reached fairly severe proportions. 
\ this pattern of health care utilization, combined with the documented tendency 
of healtti care prdviders td give Black and dther pddr individuals the more ^ 
severe of possible diarghdses^ (e.g. , ^s as opposed to mild emotioi^|l 

'dtsorder) results in- a disproportionate number of the Black or ^poor among' those 
diagnosed as most severely disordered, among those most likely to be institution 
alized, among those most likely to receive psychdtrdpie medicatidri and eustddial 
care, and among those with the least encouraging prognoses (Hoi lihtshead & Red- 
lich^ 195^; Srole H al/v 1962; Srole, IWB). - 

. - : MENTAb HEALTH PROBLEBSiL> • : • 

. . , ISSUES OF PREvAtEpE AN0 TREATMENT . # 

0 In a series of recent statistical repd^-ts by the National Institute of 

Mental Health on admission rates for children arid youth under age twenty to- 

psychiatric hospitals and clinics; to instittittons for criminal incarceration, : 

• ' •. \ _ ■ I. . . . ■ • 

- and to othcfr iristitutidfis, we find distinct race and sex trends. ( Note : data 
for the birth-tb-five years age group are hdt available as a separate datci set 
i but are included in statistics for children below the age of fourteen years^^ 

• Lddkthg at the available mental health statistics for 1950, 1960, 1970, 
1975 and' projecting these trends td 1985^ we see a disturbing pattern of in- 

• creasing casualty rates among urban Blacks. Additionally, we see increasing 
ahdj djsprdpdrtidhate reliance on hospitalization and incarceration as the major 

^ ; . • • _ ■ _ _ -fc s„ . 
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primary care mode> for dealing With Black mental health. . 

trend s i n Psyc h i atr i c Hb spi ta 1 i za t i oh " ; • : - - 

For. children and youth of alTraees and both sexes, noticeable increases 

over the past twenty years have occurred in the numbers admitted to psychiatric 

- . - __ ll - , - . - ^ ' 

settings. In terms of raw humbersi Whites exceed nonwhites and males exceed 

females. However, when the rates of admission far each 100,000 people are 
considered,. Black males are disproportionately represented in hospitalized, 
populations^ arid Black females far exceed white ^females. Between 1950 and 1970, 
the rates (per 100,000) for Black males ranged from 45.2 to 79.8 persons 
admitted; and for Black females, from 25.1 to^41.5. For white males the hos- 
pitalization rates ranged froJn 23.5 to 54i3, while for white females the rates 
range from 15.2 to 31.1. (See Table 1.) , , • . 

Extendifig these trends to 1975^ and analyzing the a^e-related trends for - 
each of the four sex and race groups more precisely, we see that hospitalization 
steadily increases from the 14.thr^Jugh the 18-24 age range. We see further 
evidence that Blick male and female hospitalization rates continue to exceed 
those of white fnales and_females. Below age Ui the highest rates/lOO^OOO 
Of psychiatric hospitalization are reported -by Black females (3.5 percent) and 
Black males (3.0 percent). Between the ages 14-17, the highest rates/100,000 
are again reported, by Black males (5.9 percent) and Black females .(4.6 percent). 
Between ages 18-24, : Black males have the highest rates (24.4 percent), followed 
by white males (2-0.0 Wcent) and by Black females (14'.4 percent). (See Table 2;) 



Data by racie is reported as whites ys^ nonwhites. A substantial proportion ' 
of the nonwhite- group is Black. Consequently, the nonwhite group provides 
'a very good estimate of patterns of Black mental health casualties. In this 
text, we have equated "nonwhite" with "Black" for purposes of comparison. 

.0 
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TABLE 1 



NUinber of Persons arid Rate^lOO.OOO PdplatiOh of Persons under Age 25, He-spi tali zed- 
in Psychiatric Institutions from 1950, 1960, S 1970, by Sex and Race, U.S. 



1956 



NUMBER OF ARSONS 

1960 1970 



BATEAXICUOOO POPULAT I ON 
1950 ' 1960 ' • 1 970 



HITE HALES 
HITE FEHALES . 
ONWHITE HALES* 
ONWHITE FEHALES 



5,371 



3,344 



1,459 



849 



10,415 



5,359 



2,265 



1,130 



Ms, 090 



.9,976 



4,632 



2,402 , 



23.5 



15.2 



45.2 



26.1 



34.3 



18.3 



.48.7 



24.2 



54.3 



31.1 



79.8 



41.5 



Abstracted from Morton Kramer^ National Irrstitute of Mental Health Series, No. 12, ^syeMa trie Services 
and the Chang inq Institutional Scene. 1950-1985 . Department of Health, Education and Welfare Publicatjon 
No. (ADH) 77-433, 1977, pp. 63-64, p^Sg. ' ' . , 



*Data by race Is reported as white versus nonwhlte. A substantial proportion of the non- 
whit^ §roup is Black, Consequently, th^ nonwhlte group provides a very good estimate 
of the patterns.of Black mental health casualties: In this text, we have equated 
'nonwhlte' with 'BlacR'-fbr purpose? of comparison,,.,. 
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; TftBtE 2 . 

' > 

Admissions to State and Cbanty Psycbiat^ic_H6sp1ta1 s of Persons under Age 24, by Sex and Race,, in the 
UoS.i 1975: Rate/100^000 Populatiph and Percentage Distributibh by Age . ^ 



NUMBER OF ABMISSidNS 



NONWHiTE FEMALES 




Abstracted from Mnozzd-Sdyse, Admissibh-Rate^ t^^^ Hospit a ls by Age» Sex 

and Race, U,S,, 1975 . Mental Health Statistical Note No. 140. Department of Health, idacation and Welfan 

Publication No. (SDM) 78-158, November, 1977^ p. 8. • ■ ^ - 



*Data by^ace is reported as white versus nonwhite. A substantial proportion of the nonwhite group Is BlacI 
Consequently^ the noriwhite group provides a very good estimaie of the patterns*of ^Black menteil health . • 
casualties. ; In this text, we have equated 'nonwhite' with 'Black' fblr purposes of cbmparisbh. . . 
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:iii:z;i: 1 : chvldre'h by rage a»?e v.: .\C.''':.SL^ 

projected to 1985v assuming no significant cflanges in populatio-n trends, whites ' ••: 
a^e projected to show a decrease of IB percent overall, while nonwhites will ... i 
show an increase-of 7.5 percent overall. (See table 3.) This trend is ' 
also evident when the most severe disorder, sch.izophrenia, is projected; By ■ . 
1985, white youth hospitalizatibn for schizophrenic disorders is expected to • ' 

decrease, by 9.4 percent, while rionwhite hospitalization rates for schizophrenia 
are expected to increase 6.9 percent. (See. Table 4.) this means that not 
only are Black chi^ldren and youth proportionately more lifceiy to be hospitalized 

in'psychiatric institutions than white children and youth, but over the-next. 

'- • . - - ■ - - -" ■ - ' - ■ J ■ . ■ -■ 

five years V the trend towards the hospitalization of emotionally impaired white .' 

children will show a substantial decrease, while that fdr nonwhites will increase^ 

These differences may reflect either differences in the mental health sta- 

, tus Of alack and white youth (i.e. , the mental tiealth of white yoyth is' improving, 

• while that of Blacks is deteriorating), or^an increasing pattern of differential 
treatment of emotional disorders for Black and white youth, the truth probably 
includes elements from both of these explanations. ^Black . children today, espe- 
cially those from ilow-income backgrounds/' are probably at greater me^'tal health 

• risk because of 'increases in exppsure to the associated str'esses (Dohrenwends 

1967; Dohrenwend .& Dohrenwend, 1967, 1969, 1970; Gersten et al., 1974, - 1977;' . 

- ■ ■ ■ ' - - ' - - , ■ . ^ , 

Myers & King, in presS4 J. K. Myers* et al. 1974). J • ■ ' 

' the increasing hospitalization rate differentials, however, ^prabably re- • 

• — . ■ - .. - ^ _ - _ _ ■ '_**_^_*^ ■ ' ■' •__ 

fleet .the hatibnil -mood jDf retrenchment and conservation, sociallyi ecohomically 
and in'^met^ods of treatment. The Community Mental Health Centers,' arid the liberal., 
health care concept of the 196Qs which were eorieeptoali zed as^progressive strat- 
, egies' for providing good quality mental health services ^to Blacks and other un^ ; : ; 
der^erved groLfps are' now under siege.\ Most centers^are- plagued by crises.- in' 

^ .-y ■ ■ ■ . . • I • ' ; ' :v' ,,■ • . •;: " ' ■ ■ ^ 



"Natnber 6f Admissions, Change in the Number^of Admissions & Percentage ehange %h the 
NumblV of AdInissibhSi CHjldreh under /Tge 18: 1970-1985 (Prbdected) by Race: U.S. 



UHl.i||ES 



NONWHITES 



NUMBER OF ' • 
ADMISSIONS 




CHANGE IN NUMBER 
Of: AbMiSSiONS"' 



1970 - 1 986 
-.36,948 "' 



.+ 6,002 



PERCENT CHANGE IN ' 
NUMBER OF ADMISSIONS 



1970 - 1985 



10.0 - 



+ 7^.6 



J- . 

V 

4 



.1. . i > 



Abstracted fr^rt Morton Kramer^ National Ih.stitute vOfiWen/^^^^ Np."*T2 ^ 

PsycfTiatric Siryices and ttre C^kfl#4nj^ ]1stl'tUtiohaV Sce ^ 1950-r985/ Department of ' - 
HeaOth Education ancr- Wei fatre Publication tloi (ADM) ^7-433, 1977, pp.63-64, 89; 



♦Data by race is reported as white vers^ A substlrjtiaV prbpbrtibh of the hbh- 

white group is Blackr ' Consequently, the n&nj^hite gro^jp prov;1jies a very gooi estimate^ 
of the ^pajtterns of BTacIc mSntal health casttalties. . In this text, we' -Have^'egaated 
'ribnwhfte^ with '^lack^ for purposes of cbrtipaHsbho , :> ' * *^ , -r 
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TABbE"-4 



Number of Cases of Schizophrenia under Age lOecelving eare* Change' i^i the Number , and 
the Percent Change in the Number Receiving Care, 1970-1985 (Pro jec|:ed>i by Race. O'. S. 



NO. IN Zfki CHANGE^ IH NO. IN CARE . PERCENT CHANGE IN NB. IN CARE 

1976 to 1985 (PfoJectM) • 1970 - 1985 (Projected) - ^970, " 1985 (Projected) 



[TE * 


16*661 


15,090 ' . ; 


• / - 1,571 • ,- , ';• 




JWHITE* 


4,538 


4,850 




-y .+ ,312 ' " . 

• . • / 

-* . :^ - ■ , 


■ + rs9 


7 

- ■ -/ • . 













Abstracted from: Mortoti Kramer* N5t1bha)_rnnltute of Mental Health Series B. 'No*-12 
PVych iatric Services and the Chafl44^ InstitDtional Scene , ] 950-1 985. Department of 
Health Education and Welfar^ Pablication ^^ (ADM) 77-433, 1977, p.. 94. . . • 



*Data by race is reported as^white versus. hbhwhite. A substantial ^^p 

. nbnwhite group is Black; Consequenljlyi the nonwhite group provides a very good estimate 
of the patterns of Black rtlental -^eaiTth casa^l ties. In this text* we have equated 
•nonwhite' with ^Black' for purposes of comparison. ' • ^ 
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TABLE 5 



rjuniber and" Rate/1 66,666 Population of_Pers6hSi.. under. Age 20^: in /Iristitutibris 
by Type of Ihstitutlbri, Sex S Race: 'U.S., 1950, 1960. & 1970 



CORRECTIONAL If^TITUTIDf^ 

~ ..White Males ' < ' 
- White Females; _ 
l^onwhlte Males* 
- Nonwhite Females 



HOMES & SCKDDLS FOR tHE 
MEN TALLY HANDICAPPED 

• White Males 
White^. Felnai es 
.NonWfiite; Males 
.'Nohwh"ite Feinales 



TRAINING SCHOOLS FDR 
•JU VENILE' DELINQUENTS 

White Males • 
White-Fejnales 
Nonwhite Males 
Nbriwhite Females 



DETENTION HOMES 

■v jShite/Males 

Whi te Femal es ^ _ 
"■■ 'Nonwhite: Males* 
Nonwhite Femal es 



1950 



NUMBER OF. .PERSONS 
1960 



1950 



12^121 
797 
5,988 
569 



20^026 
1 ,153 
lO.ZlO 
718 



•17,434 
1 ,340 
16,566 
879 



24,, 887 
i. ,18,343 
1,781 
1,254 



38,719 
27.,097 
4,551 
3,512 



41 ,864 
22.741 
7,740 
5,083 



'16^855 
- 10,029 
5,854 
2,004 



21,737 
8,256' 

10,666 
3,342 



27,053 
8,330 
19,312 
' 4,641 



1,335 
554 
413 
.145 



4,678 
1^995 
2,322' 
871 



2,578 
2,411 
1,063 



53.1 
3.6 
lis. 6 
17.5 



109.0 
83.2 
55.2, 
36'. 6 



73.8 
.45.5 
181.4 

61.7 



1960 



66;b 

3,g 

230.5 
15.4 



127.6 
92.3 
97.9 
76;3 



71.6 
28.1 
229.5 
71 .6 



mm 



52;3 
...4. -2 
.285.3' 

15;2- 



125.6 
86.6 
133.3 
. S7.8 



81. £ 
26.0 
332.6 
86.1 



5.8 


15.4 


12.6 


2.5 • 


. 6.8 


1.0 


12'.8 


"■ 50.0 


41.5 


4.5 


18.7 


: 18.4 



HOMES FOR UNHED MOTHERS 

Mhlte Fbtlales 
Nonwhite Females - 



2,]0l 
190 



2,217- 
408 



2^580 
649 



9.5 
5.8 



7.6 
8.7 



8.1 
11.2 



HOMES FSa NEGLECTEQ 
& DEPENDENT CHILDREN* 

' White Bales^ 
White Females . 
'Nonwhite' Males 
Nonwhite Fetnales 



50,462- 
39.-309, 

2,411 



35,896 
26,515 
4,629 
3,635 



22,742 
14,a01 
4j6'01 
3,115 



221 J 
178.3 
89.6 
74.7 



118:3 
90.3 

100.7 
78.2 



Abstract frbni Mbrtbn^Kranier, , National Institute of MentaV-Health Series B, No. 12» Psychiatric 
Set^\^ce4^ and^ the Chanqing Institntional Scene, 1950-1985 . . Department of, Healthy Education and 
Welfare, No. (ADM) 77^433, 1977* pp, 65-74. '. i . • 



68.2 
46.2 
79.2 
.53.6 
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Data by race is reported.' as white versus nbriwhite. A siibstarytial prbpbrtibri bf the ribriwhite 
group is Black. ,Cbrisequerit1y^ the nonwhite group provides a/very good estimate of the patterns 
of Black mental health casualties. In this texti we have equated, 'nonwhite' with 'Black' for ^ 
purposes of comparisori. _ _ , , * . 
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. from aggressive • 

.cdBitiUriity models of primary pTev#htion and outreach and back to' traditional 
medical models of treatment (■Baehraehv 1979)1 And, as this-mehtal health 
care alterna-tive becomes increasingly leis effective and responsive to the . ■ 
increasing demands of its Idw-^income ethnic constituency, there appears to 
be a growing tendency to revert to the other more traditional social ihsti- 
ttitions for dealing with mental health cases (i.e., juvenile detention and 
incarceration i foster homes, homes for the handicapped, homes for unwed teen 
' , mothers, State psychiatric hdspitalss etc. ). . . 

Trends in Nonpsyctiiatric Institutional izatibn ■ ' -/^ 

The .trends "^in institutionalization. reported for psychiatric ihstitutibhs 
' are also evident in instHtutional settings that address issued related to mental 
^ealth (see fable 5)^ However^ in cdrrectidnal institutidnss the rate of incar- 

■ ■ __ L^l-^ ■ _ ' ■ " ■ " ''i' " ^" ^ _ _ " ■ ' '_ ■ 

^cerations per 100,000 for youth under age of twenty by race and sex show a 
sTightJy different picture. For white males from 1959-1970, the. rates of . 
institutidnalizatidn increased from 1950 «{53.1) to 1960 (66.0), but show a ^ 
slight drop by 1970 (52.3). Fdr. white^femaleSi dn the other hand, the trend 
- over the same twenty-year period is iritreasirig (3.6, 3.9 arid-^^4.2 respectively) * 
NotQi however, the very small numbers of white females actual ly incarcerated. 

Fdr ndnwhites* the trends are clearly different. Nonwhite'males show the 
highest rates of ihcareeratibri overall and show marked rate increases frdm 
' 1950 (115.6) to 1960 (230.5),^ to 1970 (285.3). Nohwhite females, bh the other 
" : hand* show rates of oveH five times that fbr white females, but thiir rates bf 
• jneareeratidn dver the two decades are decreasing* (i.eii, 17.5, 15.4 and 15.2, 
respectively). ■ 

In the ca^e of training schbbls fbr juvenile delinquents arid for detention 
f HdrieSi the trends are slightly different. For training schools, the t^enls 
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for white males arid ridriwhite males and females are increasing, with the non- 
white male showing the disprdpdrtionally highest rate (181^4', 229^5 arid 
332.6 between 1950-1 97 (y. For white females, however,, the trends are ^ 
decreasing. In the case of detention homes, however^ for female^.^oth 
white arid ridriwhite, the trends are generally iricreasi^lgs while f^ir males, 
both white and rioriwhite; increases decor through 1960 arid theri ^how a 
, slight decrease by 1970^4 ^ ^ r V 

Institutionalizatibri as the ihter^ntion strategy of choice^for criminally 
irivolved youth shdw edmplex race arid sex trerids. Ndriwhites as a 'grdup are 
: more likely to be incarcerated irr the moise restrictive correetiorial settiri^s^ 
Females are more likely to be placed in' sqho^ls . and. detention homes tha^i 
;^ males* Ndriwhite females are more likely than' white females to be incar- • 
. cerated in all three of the correetiorial iristitutidris, especially iji .training 
scho6ls*for the juvenile delinquents. . . • \ / : ; 

In the case of institutions for the mentally retarded,' whites exceed 
ri^driwjiltes'dverall . Hdwever* while for white, males and femlles the trerids 
from 1956-1970 show iriereases followed by decreases^ fdr hdriwhite males and 
females the trerids aire steadilj^^iricreasirig. 
- Similarly, in this trends for the institutionalization of childreri in homes 

for the neglected arid deperidenti- we *f ind that white chiTdreh clearly exceed ^-r^ 
i-^ • ■ _ ./ ... : 0 . \y , 

the riumber of rionwhite childreri irt such hdmes.. However ^ the twenty-year trend 

. ■■• ■ . ' . ^ • ■ ■ .- ■ ■ - • 

for whites shows decreases, while for ndriwhites iricrea'ses are shdwri from 

1950 to 1960, followed by decreases in 1970. 

_ _ _ . . ^ y . . ' __ _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ \i __' ■ 

Finally, Iddkirig atfthe rates of iristitutidnalization of teen mothers 
in homes for unwed mothers we find some of the 'ldwest tdtal number*%f resi- 
dents across both races: The rate differential fdr white arid riowhite fe- 
J males are, however, quite different. For white female-s rthe rM^ 
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.... 

tfroln l95d (9.*5j to 1^50 {7.5jV^rid began to ihcriase again by l97\j (8.1). 

For 'nonwhlte females , on the other hand ^ thfe rates have been steadily in-" 

cr€ta sing- since 1950 (5.8-, 8.7, 11.2). (See Table 5 for detailed statistics; ) 

4 Jhese nonpsyehi^tric hdspitaVization trends suggest that across the 

_ _ ______ _ • __ 

board, psychiatric and social Sifficulties experienced by nonwhites are 

increasingly .responded to with ihstitatibnaVizatioh.. The jDrimary ease 

setting arr increasingly psychiatric 'institut^^ 

' incarceration, „ ' ■ ' 

Kramer (197.7) identifies several factors: to account fq| the changing 

V ■ .■ ^__ __ ___■ _ _ _ - _ ■ - , -_ ' .__- -_ ■_ 

institutional fzation trends in general. Among these are: 1) social legis- 
lation that shifted certain types of patient populations from state psy-^ 
chiatric hospitals into community and private settings, 2) new- treatments, 
3) general demographic changes that increased the number of children overall, 
as?-kell as those at risk for psychiatrie disorders, 4) social conditions 
arid problems such as unefflployment a^ypprty which are also, associated 

^.with 1ncreas.es":lh crime and inereases''% arrpsts and incarceration, 5) racism 
•and. Other di§crtm1natofy practiGes that* result in the differential treatment 
of disorders as a function of race, and 6) inefficient and inadequate ' 

' eommumty programs. . . 

TfilM explanations offer a superficial apalysis of the various interacting 
factors.t-hat produce both the disproportioriate inc,idence and prevalence of 

_ the psychiatric disorders, and the pattern of irrterventiori. A more detailed 
review of the factors and an- analysis of the processes leading to these 

? ■ . : > _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ . _ _____ _^ _..__. 

outcome:^ ^are Accessary to appreciate the implications of these data fully. 

■ ' - ' - - _ _* _ __,__.. 

Let's proceed, therefore, to review some of the principal models in the field 
that try to recount for the disproporti;onate rates of ^jsychiatric casualties 
among the offspring of Black and other ethnic ^ini nor ity groups and thp poor; 
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" * "^^^ THE eAUSAt BEBATE 

One'st thearj'es or ^sumptions either explic guide 
one's methods and actions. If we examine the theoretical perspectives of 
Amefi can society we may'find reasons for- society* s pereeptioji^'^ 

^ health 'among Blgtck children and youth and indeed an 'explanation of society's 
responsi^s. ; : : : ' - 

In a very proyocativelirticTei R^^^^^ (T970) identified; five con- 

^;eeptions of the poor or the "disinheriybed^" and ^escribed the treatment 
approaches which they spawned-s- the conceptions were: l).'the moralizing, 
2) the medicalizing, 3) the apotheosizing, 4) the normalizing, and 5) the 
hattiralizirig. the first fdur are combinations of two basic dimensions: 
■potency (i.e., the pooir are either wdak or they ^e pbteht) and virtuosity ^ 
(i.e., the poor are basically either virtuous ori evil), the fifth per- 
spective combines the essential eVements of the other four and;..extends them- 
to their IbgieaV corielusfb^^^ ^ * . : _ ; . ; 

According: to the Rainwater analysisi the most basic perspective ^ 



on poverty is the moralizing that characte^r^iies the disinherited urbah^ Black ^ 
as evil and potent. The urban^ Black poor are basically evil and sinful and 
drawn to a "less civilized" way of -feeing in thB;Wdrld. As sUch^therefdrev 
they tend to gravitate to environments were debauchery, s;ln and; immorality ; V 
are the rule (i.e., the drug addiction-, broken families, schopl ifailure and 
t*he other rregative' features df these ehvirdnmehts are legitimate by-products 
of this state), the victims' by '^social standards" are sinful atitl need to be 
"saved." ' . ' ' ' - 

Medical iiing . The second perspective, the medicalizing "Or rnedical model,, 
characterizes, the urban Black poor as essential ly^vil and weak (i.e., sitki 
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'helpless products of their; unheal thy selves ahd unhealthy ^^vironments). The 
,-cente^a1 : thep: i ri^ith 

.reflect the* pathblogi zing of normal personal and soti^l processes. Both 



• the individual (i.e^* the Black child) and the social instttutions (i.ie.s 
Black family,' the Black ebmiit|hity) are sick. PrTmary emphasis in this 
-perspective is oh "psychopathdlbgical persons": the causes of prbbleins; are 
attributed to'deficits. 1ji the personality and the cognitive /apd emotional 
Structures of the individuapl' B^ack child. . This is differen^^^^ from the ; ' 
mdralizing perspective in which the primary causal agent fs .the irladequat;e 
Black ftmily and corrimuiiity: -thp ^flbt cause is hot seen |s individual 
patHblo^y; but feather ri^^ and soc/a^^thology (i.e.* the- 

patho5bgibal/cycle of poverty in the ghettb culture), i / 

'^Much of'sbcial ^cience'ahd mental heaUh evblvesj^^frbm tfii& medical izing 



m 



perspective^ We can charactg^ize most mental heaTtFi' theory^' research and 



V 



practice as "psychopatho1t)glzirigr" insofar as the primary, b^sis f or,.>tlte J . . ^ ?: 
analyses of the causes of embtibnal; and behavioral disordens^^)?^|s ^^^^ '^r'-^''.--:^ 
psychodyhamics of the individual . The. ehviriihment is Jerierally cbnsj^e^^^^^ ; ; " ^^^^ 

as a pathological context that contributes tb;the/^eve1op^^ b^f a distprt^^^ ^ 
inadequate ego in the. individual - Thus, for example, Black ehi'ld £|buse, Blac „ 
ybuth violeriice. Black youth suicide are.alT explained as- the p of . "-^ - . 

.fuhda(nehtal deficits in: thi character. stn^^^^ bf the individual qhi]d or "^^y" 
parent.^ These deficits risBit' from the^^d^ influeriSes bf .a pathblogiz-n --^ • ■ 

ing ehvirdnment- ^ - . > , '.. ^ ■ • ' 

;■ y ■■ ■■ ; ^ ,. /V;- ''v-^^:'. J'- 

^ : the social responses (i ^eT, .tvj^^^^^ that evolve from this patftdldg^^^ 

•plerspectiye em diagh6sis:iof' "disease" in' the chit^_ ahd:|arn:i.Ty V 

''f)rescribe clinical ihterventions/^o achieve Symptomatic r&ilef. The pathblggy 

,assamed to be endemic in the; environment is usually ignored because: ^it is tbb -f[ I 
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difficqlt and falls but/ide of the expertise of the social'^sciehtist and 

• ■ • ■ ' ■ V 

mental health pra^titibrier. • " . 

Apbtheosizinq and Normal izih'g . The third and fburth perspecti'Ves^ the ^ 
sizing lirid the nbrmal i^Vng, characterize the arban BlacR pbbr .as essential ly 
V,,virtti:otiSv .The negative experiences bf poverty atTd oppression in the first" 
'tase (apotheosizing) serves to create a striving individual and culture engaged 
in a, perpetual struggle. for survival against insurmountable bdds* From 
this Struggle. emerge special skills, life styles, philpsbphies, and a special 
quality of existehtial humanftyj all bf which help the child 'adopt tc the 
stark reality of ghetto living. From the apothebsizing perspective, there- ': 
fbre* Black language, cognitive styles, and behavior patterns represetti 
healthy, adaptive attributes forged within the context of: a vibrant arid creative 

Black culture. < • 

The normal izi'ng, perspective i on the bther. hand* denies .the cpticrete 
reality of being Black and pook as having any meanirig and sigriificarice' in " ; 
aeeotinting fbr' Black behavibr and mental health. This perspective starts from 
.the basic premise of the "equality of all people." The assumptions are that 
although Blacks may have been diserimiriated agairist, the effects of these 

— - ■ ■ ■ . 5 , 
. ^ - - ■- _ _ - _ 

experierices over several g°enerations ar-e^ssential ly minor. ^What efiaracterj 

eggniti'Ve, emotional and behavipral differences exi^t betweeii ^Blatks and whites ,. 

are basical ly superficial ; minbr variations exist in form.'and'-expression, not^v^ 

1n substance. The. .material and social restrictibhs Bla^lgt-bildren have been .« . 

forced to live under are not assumed to be severe enotigh tb have had any last- 

ing effects, bri the iriterrial dynamics of Black individual^' and famiTies, or ori 

the transactions betweeri Blacks arid the larger society.,, 

The basic model of iriterveritiori suggested by; these twb perspectives can be 
-, . f , i ■ ■ - 

".•■.parsihibriibUsly described as "nontreatment,.H.rHgnoring- the^^ 

■ • ■ ' ■ • - ■ , -I, ■ - ■ : . : . ■ ' 
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. conditions arid simply letting' the natural creative and generative energi&s 
of Blacks take their course ; . ' ■ 

Both of these positions, and especial 1y the apbthebsizing,* can be found 
" ' . ■ .. . < . , . . ^ • . . . ,^ 

^iri the, writings of liberal white and Black sociail analyst^. While they ^o not 

attribute the eurrent^,rriehtal health status of Blacks either to rrioral decadence j 

''f%-^. : ■ -■ - - - . ^ ■ : 

or^Mllriessi, they nevertheless confuse important isspes and include errehebus 
assu^ions. VFirst,-they incljude the assumption that: we >re all basically ^ 
the same (i.e. s equa])^ and if given the right opportunity we would all rise : 
to bur riaturai level in society. In reality^ we must distingui'sh between ^ 
"existential equal ity^ and "functional equal ity-o" Existential equalilry is an 
ideological; principle that affirms the essential humanity of people and/ the 
rights of each to be granted the same respect, value, and opportunity tp live 
fully. Fuhctibhal eqUality^^dn the dth^r hand^ -Is based on performance: 
i.e., what the individual is ca-pable of accomplishing based bn abilityj 
effort and opportunity to function within our social structure.. This^ is a 

political dialectic: .i.e., natural, personal attributes a^e influenced by 

1 ■ . : 

_. _ . _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

politically Structured bptibns, bppbrturiities, barriers and constraints 
which help develbp attributes. Failure to acknowledge this critical inter- 
action reduces the ideas articulated by these two. perspectives to insubstantial, 
platitudihblis statements. - 

■ {^' J'* ' - -. - - - - - - _____ _ _ , ._._'.. .* 

■v\;/i*§efebnd, they confuse adaptatibh with health. While the moralizing and 

', . » ■ > . ■t*^ 

_ : ^- -' ■ - -- i 

:ml;^i€alizing perspectives characterize Black behavibr as essentially negative 

and pathological , the apotheosizing and normal i zing views corranit the erV^or of 

reacting to the deficit model by postulating its opposite (i.e., strengths 

and assets). This approach, while iiibre jDalatable, still fails to portray 

reality accurately and honestly. While Black childreh are not essentially. 

deficit-riddenj by the sairie token neither. are they heroic, striving creatures. 
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Th^ir efforts to adapt and cope in the face of great odds is adrtjittfedly heroic. , ; 
However^ -adapting to oppression comes at a price,' one which often entails « 

•> the-de^^^ of strategies to aybid^e^ But these strategies do rtot 

-- ' ! -- ' -- - - ---------- ------ ■-- -- 

' allow forimastery and for truly creative development and growth. Thus, it is 

not sufficient in the fostering of the rnental health of oppressed people 

simply to reaffirm culture and advocate greater opportunities. It is heeessaryc 

/ to radically remove the internalized "mehtalit^ of the oppressed" an'd to. radically 

restructure, the social order to allow for the free development and growth of . 

: • all people (Marion, 1967)'. " ^ 

. , Naturalizing., the fiftii and final perspective as identified by Rainwater: is 

'labelled the NaturaTizing , This viewpoint M advocated by those whd^attempt to 

assess the causes of the behavior of Bl^acks and the poor from a presumably 

f value-free position, 'The assumption inade is that science with its objective 

and^ value-free methods can ascertain the "truth" about Bl-ack behavior by com-^ 

paring .it against the-="un.i versa 1 standards, for all human behavior." Two \ ' 

■ ■ }. i^yy ' ' _ ;■■ ■ .'■ . . ' t • • . ^ ^ _ ' 

major themiis^ coexist under this heciding: biological or , genetic determinism 

arid ctilturaT relativism ^-' 

According to the genetic determiriist, there is "scientific evidence" to 

support the^contention that the'^^oor and Blacks are biologically different 

(i.e.i liif^ridr to the more affluent and to whites)- This genetic difference 

is used to explain why many urban Black children fail at many socially defined 

.development tasks, and why they are disproportionately represented am^ong "the 

mental health" casualties. The genetic determinist further assumes that the 

bibldg-tcai 'deficits serve as immutable barriers to the successful participation 

oT Black children in society. Therefore, expectations and aspirations should 

: " ^ be accepted as fact (Jensen, 1969).- This perspective is partifularly evident , 

f • ' fn the work on the intelligence and cognitive capabilities of the Black- child. 

o ■ ■ 
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All deficits identified in the Black child whether behavioral, emotional^ 
cognitive. or physical are attributed directly to fUhdamehtal ^ natural , bib- 
logical weaknesses that impede the child's effective fuhcttbriihg and healthy " 
social adjustment. Therefore, no amount of manipulation of social and envTron- 
mental conditions can overcome the iinnutable effects of this biological barrier, 
Therefore^ Bl^k children are doing: as well as can be expected given what they 
have to work with, ^ , - ' 

The cultural-relativism persplictive, on the. other harld, views the be- 
Haviors and social systems of the Black poor as perfectly Valid entities in 
their own right. Black children are neither inferior nor superior to whites; 
they are simply different. Black langSto^, cognitive styles, behavior 
patterns and value/prefei^ces are adaptwe to the Black world. Therefore, 
'Black behavior should be evaluated within the context of the Black'cUlture 
and hot against standards developed to assess the behavior of whites. Those 
who assume universal norms-of behavior and use assessment tools^normed accord- 
ingly are committing a transubstantive error [i.e., they are assuming that the 
substance and meanieg of concepts* images and behavior are "essentially the 
same" across cultures' because they are "*similar" in form (King, 1978)]. 

tike the apotheosizing perspective, the cultural relativist position 
affirms the essential difference of Blacks; It is similarly limited in its 
anaiyt^ic position hy fa 11 nrf> to locate the present status of the Black 
child organically within a cbhcr^ete historical reality. The Black child is * 
different from the white child in terms of* culture and historicalroots 
(i.e., African vs. European).. The differences also result, however, from 
the fundamentally different existential positions of the Black child and white , 
child in this society. White children develop within a ebneretef social 
reality defined as white. The obstacles that they may face can be attributed 
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to their social class, sex, or religibri,^ and o1 timately. to their individual 

abilities. Race for. the white child is not an existential ly meaningful V ^ 

_ ■ . ■ . . . . _ _ * . . 

. entity. It is i'n fact a minimum comnon denominatdr taken for granted. 

^ The Black dhild, on the other hand, begins with a dual existential 
^reality: to be Black and to- be. American (Dubois, 1903). Rice is an existen- 
tial factor that is primary. .Being Black sets the tone of one's existeitce 
throughout the entire lifespan. As our data bases clearly shbWi the cards ^ 
are often stacked against the child primarily on ^[le fact of being Black. 
Additionally, the factor of social class for Blacks appears to multiply the . 
effect of race (i^e., rap^ x clals). As we noted earlie^y to be Black .in 
America is difficulty to tje Black and poor is disastrous. , Add sex^ religious' 
ideology, and individual capacity to this reality, and we, get a more accurate 



picture of the true basis for the differences between Black and white children 

^ _ - . _. ■ ■ ■■ ■ • ■ ' ■ . ■ 

Therefore, the cultural relativist perspective is humanistic but limited 

as a perspective for |inalysis. It is significant also to note that although 

« they attribute the causes of Black- behavior to. different things^ the culttiral 

relativist (difference) and the genetic determinist (deficit) prescribe' ' 

. similar solutions (i .e. , leave the Black.child and the 'Black .famil^\alone). 

The perspectives differ ^ of course^' in the motivation for the "hands dff" 

policy (i.e., cul-tural differences vs. liffit ted ability) and the different 

social policies (cultural pltiralism vs. cultural elitism). Nevertheless, 

according to these viewpoints, the mental. heal th of .the Black child should' 

. ultimately reach "ndrmal "-level if we assume a honinterveritibrilst position. ' 

From tiiese five perspectives we §ee the Black child as. both hero and 

■ Villain; as both superioPand ioferior; as both the normal product of an 

organized social response, to oppression and as a patliological deviation from 

the hdrinal social order. Black society is simultaneously eyil a 
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: vibrant and heroic. It simultaneously provides a heaUljy tbntextn'n which 
: necessary survival skiUs are learned^ and a con,t;|xt that handicap^ 

arid ericdtirages iricdtTjpetericei The unexamined contradictions ' 

fia>e coexisted without resoltiti on foP several decades is'irr part responsible 
for our failure to devise a means of grasping the reality. We shift betwieri 
positions^ without a heightened cdnscidusness informed by an uriderstaridihg .iv 
of history^ Werhave no method for artalyzing and underitandin§: the h^^ 
reality, and therefore no vehicle for transforming. ouV chi1d^ youth. ^ 

New Perspectives . In'a recent paper*: f#ers,.& King {in press) cfjallenge*^ 
prevail irig.;explan^^^^^^^ healtfi afid propose a refbnnti1a.tibfi. ; ; 

This reahalysis begins by ptbgnizing that the •responsibility for the failure 
of our social programs mustfrest at least in part with, the scientific community 
and our failure to examln^the roots of the assumptions ^ concepts arid . 
methdds used ijl' analyzing social pheridmeria. Although social science is not 
the only force influencing social policy^ it nevertheless plays a critical 



role in defining the nature of social problems and in directing the formulation 
of social responses. An illustrative case in point is thg irifamdiis Hdyriihari 



report dri the Black family (Hdyriihari, 1965), which provided the scientific 
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justification for the Nixbniari policy of "benign neglect. " ^ In a recent 
compilation of fifty years of published social science re*search on the Black 
child (Myers, Harris and Rana, 1979), the authors pravide documerited eviderice 
df the rigid 'arid riarrdw defi.rii-tidri of Black child^ development ari^^erital 
health as essentially negative products of deficits in the chili and Viji the 
Black family. What was clearly absent in this voluminous body of research 
was 1) a cdriceptual .and empirical specification df the furidameritgl prdblems 
and 2) the role of sdcial scientists iri helpirig set policies ^and practices that 
establish the conditions which can lead to different outcomes, 
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. . ■ . . . / • 

An analysis of the mental health condition of the Black child or ybiith 

iiiiis" 



t look at tlie interacti oris between ^t^ social context. Human 



development depends on this reciprocal, iriteractibn. The Bla^k child is bdrfl 

into a sdei'ai context'-- fpilial as well as economic ,f- which must be under- 

V^V . . . J _ • ■ . '■ , ;' ,^ < . • . 

stddd arid revealed. The psycho logy Of the B||ick chitd is a product of the , ' ; 

*' _ ■ _^ _ _ _ ^ . ' 

dialectical interactions between the child and his/her social space. 

There is no question in my mind that Black children are being devastated. 
1 remain amazed at the; creativity afd ingenuity of all the cf^ildren who survive 
these ebriditidhs.; One af the maapr premises proposed :by Hyers & King (in press) 
is- that there is a "deep struetufe.a cbtefminojjs with the capitalistic social 
order; that maintains the social cbnditi^ris in which'a large number bf Black 




children must live. That is, theri Ts p. histj^ of economic and social 
exploitation, designed to benefit the few, whiph contributed tb creating the 
present situation. - ^ V' y 

V A second major premise is that the cfiild who is part of these "seqial > 
eonditieris interacts with, chanqes and is changed by these cbhditiohs. The. 
changes brought a botffe by the child, hOWeVeri are insufficient to balance 



• the changes imposed oh him .br her by the society. P , ' 

A. thiVd major premise is that the inflqeffces on the child by the society^ 
generally labeled stress conditions , are mediated internally by the child , 
<-through cbpihg' strategies which we dimensibhalize into mehtat health states 
of well-being. * , ' ; 

The basic debate among scientists: f§ced with : accounting fOr the mental. : 
health of Black children lies in how the critical causal factors (i.e., i^; 
genetics vs. erivironmeht'Jrare specified and how predictive models that specify 
the nature of the Velatibnship between- these factors and the mental health 

• bUtcdities: are formulated. T;he model for the analysis of' the mental health 



1 
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of Black children which Myers and-King proposed draws upon two distinct 
' theoretical sources;- 1 ) the, theory and research on urban stress and its 

effects* arid 2) the thidry of social dialectics of oppressed arid cbloriiaj 
i people. as. articulated by Fraritz Fahpri. These two perspectives shaS^e in-eommbn'. 

an .emphasis on the appraisal , and adaptive processes within the person, and ' 

the transaC;tiQ^%'processes between the person and the^ sociispol itical . . 

erivironitierit to predict mental health dutcomg. . * . 

The Urbari Stress Model of Mental Health . ^ 

In a Series of very provocative articles, Dohrenwend (1961, 1967), 

bohrenwend and Dohreni^end (1969, 1970) and more recen,tly.% 
-^^"TT in press) review available thedretical literature dri psyc1losdci§l stress 

as a way of analyzing the epidem.t|Xbgical findings bri the physical arid mental 

health of the poor and ethnic minorities. The basic paradigm consists of an ; 

elaboration of the Se^lye (1950, 1^4) and Lazarus (1966, 1974,; 1977) modelsX ; 
, df the stress-adaptatidri prdcess as a precursdr td* disease arid system. mal- 
" furietibhs. The paradigm eb,ritains six basic elemerits: 

1) Exb 9 e rT 1 c 'and e n d o g e h i c . si jh t ec ede n ts-, N d ef i h e d as ^t he factors that . 
• coritribute to defining a basal' level of stress usual for the 

' j. indxviduaT or group. * - ■ - 

2) Iriterrial arid exterrial mediatirig factdrs ^ which a_re the factdrs 
that iricrease or decrease the relative impact of the stress. 

3) £3-lc-it inq- str^sbr { s ) , the objeeti ve stressful soctbI stimul i that 
' ^'v require adaptation or change in the usual level of functioning. 

4) The resultant stress state o * ^ ^ 

.... _. . . _ ' _ _ ■;■ ' • ' _ _ _ _ . ' _ .: • J N . _ ■ 

5) Thg adaptatidri prdcess ^ the cdmplex physidldgical * cdgriitive-affective 
. arid behayibral respbrise process bf cbpirig with the stressbr. r - 

6) V The health outcomes , a result of the cbpirig qffort. (See Figure 1.) 
Several assumptions are made in this pa radi gin.. ..First: the greater tlie 

ambUriti iriterisity arid duratidri df the .stress experiericed^-^he greater the « 
likelihdbd of illness arid the greater tfie severity of the disorder. (Holmes arid 
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Rahei 1967). Second: the amodrit of stress experierieed arid the severity ^bf the 
. . inipact of stress are related to factors of social class and race (Dohrenwend ^ 
ind Bbhrenwerid, 1970; I^ers^ 1976). Third: the irnpa?t and meaning of, any - 
■stressor or class of stressors is influeneed by internal and exte mediating a 
factors related to the person'^s sociaVc^ass.,and^ ethrrlfc backgr^^ Fourth: ; 
-the person's or group's state of relative healtff can ?be meaningfully predicted 
' : from, his or h^er race and social class stress: dynam 1976^, 1977a)o 

Following ah* extensive and "critical review of the theoretical '^ahd epidem'id*^ 
logical literature on Black mental health, t; feel. . the urban Stress model suggests 
* that individuals wHo are both; Black and poor are exposed to greater ^mounts 
of stress arid are often forced to cope with detrimental stresses over an ex- 
tehded^'period of time. Consequently, the' severity of the impact of these 
Stresses on their lives is^substantially griater than those experienced 
iy whites as a grpUpi (See Myers ^ in press^.for a detaijed presentation and 
analysis of this model,) ' | ; 

Ihe-SocliU-^ijlectTC Model of Meh^aV Health ' , 

.\ The urban stress model accounts for the incidence of Cental illness 
' airprig groups as a'^function Of social class and race-related exposure' to . 
stress arid stress-coping efforts. Primary emphasis ip.the analysis is 
pfacec) on the degree to which the individual is affected by the' stress 
endemic to the environment as mediated by hi s' or \h^r personal assets and 
coping styles. External sociopol iticaV factors are important.^ but are 
viewed as secondary mediating factors tl^t influence both the amount of / 
stress exposure, as wellas the relative impact of that stress on the indi- 
vidual. However^' the stress model stops short of articulating precisely how 
the external context of reality ^predetermines the degree of susceptibility 
to mental disorder. Similar^ly^ with its emphasis' eh coping arid adaptation, 
the stress model does not articulate a social -change strategy. Thus as a 
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modfel of jnental,. health for the urban B1ack-\cfii1d ri is still hot dbmplete • 
enough for our purposes. - ' > . 

Therefore, in elatidratihg ah alternatiye ffidiel of itient^ health for the 
"arbah- Black child, Myers & King (in press) looked: to the dialectical analyses 
of the merital health of colonial societies in the Cat^ibbean and Africa as 
articulated by.Frantz Fanon. Fanon (1965 a & 1967 a & bj^othe Martinican /psychia 
trist, elaborated a "color x class^' analysis of the colonial society a^s thg 
critical dynamic that defined the state bf^ mental health of the seeiet>|. Th^ 
mental health of colonial Societies, was broadly defined as the^product of 
the dynamic between the insti'tutfqnali zed interests gf the ruling classes artd 
the identity-defenses and ego e]abdration of the oppressed masses. Central 
to this dynamic wa^ the systematic negation of the values, life styles and 
, culture of the oppressed masses by the rifling classes, and the imposition 
of the ruling classed' culture^ values and standardSo ■ 

King (1978) applied, this analysis to the mefltal health of urban 
Black cormiUni ties and. affirmed that "the present mental health dilemma (of 
the urban Black child) is not (siSply) one of personal maladjustment, but 
rather of class cdnfl let. and ^o^ crisis^ in the historicity of society" 
(p. 3). It is indeed incomplete arid misleading to afccpurit for the merital 
health statistics on the Black child as reported earlier simply bri the basi 
of their presuniecj greater inherent maladjustment or, greater psychological 
vulfierability. Both of these explanations continue to ignore the critical 
conflicts and cbn^tradictibris i-ri the sdcibpblitical .situations in society th^t^ 
dperate ^oppressively bo the excluded members of sbciety tb create the state 
of vulnerability and high casualty rates which we see. \ 

Kirig ribtes further thalfif we accept the personal maladjustment conceplt 
as central to our analysis of the mental health of the Black chil?}, theri we 



- also implicitly assume that we live in a positive^ grbwth-eriharieirig social : / 

structdre to which all members of society should ideaTly adapt in order tov 

^ ■■ ^_ _ ^' _^ _ V : . 

. function -Optimally. - However, even a cursory analysis of the pecul iar history 

Vof' Black Americans would suffice to belie that assumption, the history 

of the. trahsaetibhs betweep Blacks' and the larger American society is one 

characterized by exclusion; from full participatibri, ^ppressibri^ and a'lienatibh. 

To this Blacks have developed response systems characterized by mistrust, 

fear^ hpstiTit?y and reactive rejectton. This peGuliar transactional ^ 

prbcess between bppressed and oppressor^ results, as suggested by FahGri, in _ 

■ • ■ ^ : ■ • ^ - _ ^ • . ■■ 

the creation of a disinherited people condemned to a marginal social ind 
psychological status, trapped ambivalently between s^lf-affirmation 'and- self- 
denial; between idealization of tftedppressor, and condemnation of that 
bppr^ssbr, : ' ; , 

^ , Oii: the- Other hand, this transaction a^ so creates' a^ social minority of ,the 

inherited (i.e., the ruling class) who are deluded by their false sense of 

; ■ ■ . _ . ■ •. ... : . ■■■ . • -A' ■ ■ - < 

superiority; are blind to the ethnocentric, selj-serving value basis of 

their .evald^tlohs of the bppressed; and are trapped in ah oppressive^glf- 

perpetuatihg social structure. 

_ . ■ _ _< _ _ ____ *_ 

the analysis* (jf mental health in a class-caste society s^ch as^ours 
cannot^*^ereforps be made simply on thg basis of thg presence or absence ^ 
;vbf illness symptoms. Rather, it must necessarily include the analysis bf the .' * 
4rlfisactiohal processes Hetweeh individuals, social classes, ahd^the social . ^ 

structur^es thait create the condition^ of -mental health vulnerability within.. • i-^ 

particular social classes andraces. Similarly, mental health cannot simply - 
be defined oh the .basis bf adaptive capacity, because in sbcieties with 
oppressive institutional practices, adapting to- thV real ity must include ah^ 
active commitment to personaJ>trfid sbcial trans fcp^inat ion v 



Consistent with these premi^ soclal^ialectic model of mental 

health defines a twQ-facfdf matriJc that structural ly'^represents the dialectic 
between ti^^^ state' of the p^rs^n ai it is. influenced by the ex-' 

I • ■ '. '__ ■— — ^ _ ■ ' 

. ternal social structure, and* th|B;ifriature of t,he transactTpn Between the person 
and the social structure. This dialectic evolves devetoplrieri:^! 

i'hclividUaT an^ historically in the society. 

*■ ' , '• ■ ■ . . • ' 

. . ' ;TJ]e first factor in^the^ dialectic defines the internal state 'of "hambrly 

or disharmony -Invthe individual as ^influenced By external social structures:' 

:/\ _• ' ; ^ 

The penson can be said to be in a state of higti'/dr low crisis to 'the extent^; |^ 

' )i 

that there is an intlernalizatidn of external oppression. Thus* fcjr examplev 
the individual who by virtue df'his or her sdcfal class d,r cdldr is in a > 
state of struggle and disharmony and engages in self- (or other-) destructive i 
behavior as a result of this state of Struggle can be said td be 1n a stitfe; ,' 
of high crisis. If^ dtt the d.ther hand^ sdcial class and color oppression' is i 
acknowledged" but successfully eireumseri bed sucl^th^ Signifiqant state df 
internal struggle does not develop and behavior, is not self- (or other-) de- 
structive, then the person is said to be in a state, of low xrisis. ... 

Similarly, the secdnd factdr in the dialectic, the nature df .thetrans^ 
action between the person and the society, can be dichotomized sd ■that it is y 

" *■ * _ yi_ ' ' * ■ ^ • " • * ■ - - -■ ■ * -L" ' ' 

consistent with the degree* of the> developed ,sense*.if eonfl let eentr^iT to this 
transaction, if the individual has a heightened awareness of the fuhSamental 
structural cdntradictiohs in society and is ac1^|ply engaged in a struggle 
to articulate and remedy these cdntradietidhs, then he' or sheMs said iTd be ; 

in a state of developed vcdnfjict. If^ on the other hand, there is little 

.-^ ■ ; - ' - ' > _ ^ . '^^^'^ v '■■' '^!^^-^'^\::v'- 

am^er]ess of these structural contradictions, and little or no cdhGerh fdK'.^v^^^^^^ 

undefstariding and .correcting them*, then he dr she is said to be in a state 

of uni^eveloped conflict. ^ : ' 

THE BLACK EXGEP^ 



In this two-dimenslbnal ^matrix health 1 ) exists when 

: ---M?^^;: ^ P^r^P^^? ■ cj^^ ( 1 . , 4ov? :^ ah d ; a "de vel (3ped : corir ' : 

sciousness of and conflict with the cbhtrad-ictions^ in the social structure^ 
The other three conditions restjl ting from the combination of these two factors 
represent states :of mental disease^ i.e.: 2) Tow crisis and undeveloped. * 
confliet = psych_9^^i"s; J) higfr crisis and undeveloped^cdnfl net ^ siiieide, 
- depression, substanceabuse, etc.; and 4) high orisis and develgped conflict =• 
• violent outburst, actiing-but' behavior, mass revdltsi etc (See Figure 2,) ' 

The- dialectical and stress models emphasize the tV^ 
;person (i|ner conflict) and between 'the person arid the society as the basic 
units of arialysis' predicting meritil health outcomes.^ The' treatment approacfies . 
* informed by* these modgls fotus on individual habilitation and effective coping, 
on the..pne hand rand system change (i.^., social transformation) on the other 

hand. The former reduces the state^ of crisis within the iridividuaT, and tha 

■- - - . ' ' ■ , ^ ■ -J ■ . , ■ . " ■ 

_ . _' '_ . ' ■_ _ _ _ . _ _ * ■ . 

latter heightens the cbntradietlohs between person and society and. fosters the 

; ■• . . V-^ - ' * * . - ■ ' . ■■' ■ 

^resblutiqn of- these conflicts. : . ' • 

APPRSAeRES.|mM£NTAL HEA 

' . ■ -. , • ■■"<^.-'' ■ • . • •'- ■ • ■•, ^ . ^ 

The Srticulation of theoretical models in mental health is a relatively • 



easy process. Developing the Implementation programs, however ^ is a.mu^ 
complex and difficult .task. Despite the Variety of theoretical propositions 
in the mental health field, the vast -majority of mental health programs are 
'treatment programs almost exclusively dedicated to retnediating individual 
disfunction. .Very few can be characterized aj^preveritive in nature, where the 
Stated goal is to identify arid remedy those conditions that are known to, be 
iriiplicated in the development 5f emotional disorders (e.g., early mal-' • 
nutrition, child abuse and neglect, inconsisteht arid contradictory parental 
cbmmUnicatibri arid behavior, etc.), • y 
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* FI 6UR^ 2 
Dialectic Matrix of ftental Health 



Person - Society 
Conflict 



-4 • 



Mental Health 
(1) ^ 



■ intra-Pefsohal • 
Cri^ ^tress). 



Low H 



Psyefidsis 



Developed}; , ; 
ebntrad-ictioris 



Violehee^ Acting -but 
Behavior, Revolts 
(4) 



Undeveloped 
Contradictions 



High 



Self-DeStructiye . 
High 'An)(i€tyv Suicide ^ 
Su^stafee ^bys'e, Depressidh^ 

y v; etCi , ■ ' ■ . 

. ,(3) ; • 
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.. Two programs in the Los Angeles area which I ha^e had the priviledge of 
i:ly?5giflg::;a^^ ^ directed " at ■ 

Ibw^in come Black children and yoljthj that cbmbine both direct treatment and 
pfimary prevention strategies. These are.the ehildren^s/Early Identificatibrv^ 
Consultation and Training Program (Part F) at Central City Community Menta^^ 
Health Facility^ andythe South Central Los Angeles Chi Id i Development Center. 
The fdrmer is a primary prevehtid program funded by the National Institute 
cff Mental Health and bperatirig' out of a large, Black cdmprehensive community 
mental health center. The latter is a small, int^nsi^e infant-narsery program, 
fdr the dffspVihg of teen parents that is affiliated with a Black inrier-oity 
Lds Angeles *high schools V 

The Central City Primary Prevention Program - ^ • 

/ The Central City Part F program was conceptualized and implemented as a 
cdmpreherisive treatment and ^preventidri program addressing the ffiyriad mental 
health iieeds of Idw-ihcdme, Black children an;d their families j*n South Central 
Los Angeles. The program was established in 1972 by an eight-year staffing 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health and charged with the-task ; 
of providing mental health cdnsultatidhs educatidhv arid training to cdmmuriity . 
caregivers in their catGhment areas, Cdnceptidhal ly, Part F was designed 
as a compr^eh^nsive, multidisciplinary program including the following services: 

-i/^-'^l Direct ^.psyehiiitrie services td^ Black chiVdren . 

and* their parepts.,. ' ■ v - ; 



The- authdr was the Directdr of thi"s prdgram from 1973-1975 and has continued to . 
serve as a research and prdgram consul tant. Appreciation- is given to Mrs. Arinabeli^ 
Williams,, the present Director of the program and her dedication id the task df 
this program. . 

^fhe author is grateful to Mrs i Tatrieia Nolcox, Director of the Chi |d Bevel opment 
Ceiiterl for her assistance in preparing this manuscript, . . ' 

} ■ . - ^-^v. --- ■ . • fro ,. ' ■ ' : 

^ o ■ . 
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, 2) Mental health consul tatton and training to the -teachers and (3.ther 

:ii:z:*:;::.:: - - persOfHiel at loca4 prBScftoolSr Head Start programs^ and vq^ the . ^- ; . 

• . . elementary^ junior high and sfenior high schools. 

: . . J . ' ■ ^ . ._ . ■ •• 

• ; 3) Dbmnidriity organization, riibbilizatidh and^ dUtr projects in a 
• ; ■ Idw-ihcome housing project* ' ^ : 

4) eonsultation and' trainih^^^^ otjier comiriunity earegivihg prbg^^^^ 

including adoptions, private foster parents, health care centers and 
- juvenile justice programs. ^ 

.. - 5) A comprehensive teen parent's p teen parent, the 

offspring, the families of origin^ arid cdrisUltirig with the staff 
ofVthe continuation schools that i^e pregnant teeriagers are referred to, 

The teen parent's pr^ogram was developed as a famil^y-coiSnunity systeitis . 
model (Myers S Colbert, -1974) addressing the complex issues of the problem 
of teenSge parenting in Black communities. As noted by Merichen'(1975) 
and Baldwin (1976), teena^ge pregnancy is an endemic problem in Ibw-iriebmei ^ 
ribnwhite communities. The race differential ^ in fertility rates for girls^ 
ages 14-19 is very strikirig at all age levels; the.nonwhjte rate Exceeds that 
of whites. For "^girls under 14 years df age, the ridriwhite fertility rate is 
slightly less than twice that of whites (158 vs. 82 )„ 

; Unlike ma that focus almost exclusively.on the. teen mother 

and her infarit arid address specific areas of need ^(e.g. , physical health,, 
mental health counselingV etcO^ the PaH F teen pareriting prdject Cdric 
l izes early pregnancy as S,^ pro bTern arid crisis of the entire family system 

V ■ . ♦ . , k ! ^ ..XT ; • ■•■ . * . 

' ' arid community. As su&h, therS'foJ^. 'alT-affec^ed iridic 

" $3sistariee; Ftrrtherrndre, teeri pregriaricy is'seeri as irifluencing aTl as^ • . 
of the adolescents' lives, and reqtiiririg^, therefdre, iriterveritidris iri the ' 
educational, social health, mental health,, pare 
the . prdbl erri df teen pregnancy a 
' adolescent^' the. infarit, the fam arid the edimuriity^are ^1s^^ 
. reiquire aggressive'ahd coor^dihatid •:p?ever^ti6n stfate^ friclUde 

- ■ ■^ ^ ■ : 'Mr - ■ '^^ 
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the eddeatibri and HabilTtatiori of the teen parent to pr^event future, preg- 
nancies, to reduce the developmental risks of their dffsprihg, an\l to , 
prevent the Idng^term economic and social handicaps which the 
S faces, the preveritibh strategy SUb addresses the needs of the familfes of 
.origin by assisting tnem in making healthy adjustments to the pregnancy, and 
by providing them with the infdrm9.tidn and support necessary, td -^irevent 
future pregnancy experiences in their younger sons and daughters, V' 
Finally, t^ie project also intervenes with sehoo^^^ 
' social agencies and programs 'to help them develop effective ed^^ 

counseling and socialiSition programs for Black teens around the issues df; 
sexuality, cdntracepLtidn^ personal Tespdn^s^^^ arid chdiTee, and personal \ 

worth arid deeisidn-making. v; : 

After eight years of service, the Part F program has provided corisuTtation 
' and education to several dozen agenti^esi; has establi^^^^ ^^^z 
latidriships will all df the public aria- p t-hrdugh geriidr 

high Schools in its catchment areas, arrd has -served over 500 RTack teen mothers^ 
:their infants arid fiimi lies: v ^ 

. The Locke Infant Center -- School -Aged Parent Program , . f'^ 

The Locke Infant Center was founded in 1975 with a grant frdm the state : . 

t ■ ■ ■ . ' " .■ , . - 3 

of California (under its School -Aged Parent Prdgram),. the Geriter is affiliated 
with three local Black iRner-clty senior high schools^ and provides an intensive 

. program af parenting education to Black teen paVents^ and child -care, and 
develdpmerit services td their irifarits. the prograrn eoTnbiries didaetie^^ 
laboratory parenting intervention* arid draining approaches, along with healtti, 

ynutrition^ and psychospc^ial^counsfel t^^ 

; ■ U the Centra Part F teen parents prdject which Utilizes a mdre 

^^gldbal iriteryeritibri strategy^ the, Irifarit Geriter focuses. mb^e iriterisively. bri the 
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Blaefc teen jTibth^^^^^ dyad; Each teen miher is enroUBd academic 

cVedit in a parenting class where issues of child development artd effective 
parenting are taught- In additibh, the mothers spend several hours in the 
infant 1^5 with their 's and the other infants learning to feed^ clean * change^ . . 
• - interact and stimulate their baby, and recognize and respond appropriately to 
• .fiiS;'."or" her heeds. -'^^ :■;•■■'/■ :• ■■• .•, : . y''-.- 

The'infahts in the program spend the day in the nursery while their 
^•^V: \:n^^the^ attending classes, they each are assessed and monitbred in terms 
; . ^pf their developmental progress arid, their health. Specific iriterveritioris are 
designed for each irifanf-to correct whatever delays or problems are identified 
antf to enhance his or her .sense of self-WorthT growth and development; the^ - 
infarits generally range. from 1^^^ two months to one year, and often i^^ spend . 
several years ajb the Center^ if their rnqthers cdnceived^^ and 'delivered while 
they were sophonfores or ^urii^d^ . % 

PrelTmiriary statistics show tJhat bver thS five years of the Center's 
history, 372 teen^mothers and 373 babies have been served. Of those ^ over 80 
percent of the mothers completed theprogram and their educatibri through to 
; . graduatidh, and approximately 90 percerit:^ obtained some post- 

high-schbbi education or went to worl^.: Only'' a very small perc&rrage (.05 percent) 
of the girls were recidivist (i.e. 4 girls tn 5 years). Ttiis percent is 
substantially lower than the recidivistiirrate fdr Ibw-iricome Black teen parents . 
as a grdup (i.e., estimated at cldse to 10 percerit for high school, parents and 
maybe as high as: 30 percent for girls..-concejying pri^ 
. .■ 1975, p. 5). The program has ^a^l so served 72 ndnparent tgeris, none of whom have * 
subsequently become pregnante ^ " :^ 

. 'Of the irifahts served, preliminary dat^ suggest that while they va re at the 
, Behter and participating in its program, they show markedly. accelerated patterns 

^ - • ■ ^f. -L <^ 'kJ ^ s 

Q ■ ■•■ ; ■ ' _ :_ •_• :_' . _ •. • ^ ^- ' 
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tnftnts Mat shq^ed sarly deVeKp^tal delays. Ichiidrer WtK cbnp^rtital ) 
defects, however, do not Show th^ j^^^^; 
»vts-Gadd1s. Phillips. Epps- and fetep:x.:ifi Preparation). , ,r 
'*S These two nlustralM^ograSs cle^^^ that whither the' I 

fPHmary progr^anr emphasis : is.^^^^ frirt ^> -or education (ehild' ' 

Development Center). «fecti,e: yake«V and prevention ^ 
tained With «w-income Blagk yiildj^en^and ^utft. ifmuuidisciplinafm-^^^ 

multiMal i ty approaches •afC^aS^d.j: Strategies ™s* iaddress the range 'of ' : 

needs 5f the «hole person. aSfiivl/ah inijMct 5n Jj^or^hdr ^hoYe' wSrl'd;- ' 

includTng farnil i.al arrd commuriity systems. 




t 



; ; In Ihts Chapter I f^ave' briefly presented an J^erview of the present state 
of Black chi Id .en^al- healt|t^a. reflected in the availai^le treatment statistics 
and briefly reviewed the 'thioretical and phil^pical perspecB^^ ' 
/ield. .1 have' described two intervention/prevention programs which address 
the problem Of Black teenage pregnancy and paren^^ fhe Evidence sounds 
• an alarm. As a group, Black children are at great risk ^r^mehtal' and phy.ica 
_ disorders , due to 'the^ continued deterioration of their social . economic and : 
political conBitionso' ; ' ; . 

: "Programs to Nv^rse this dangerd^ Howiver, 
; t^ie lessons of the pais and present must be-studied ta inf^rm'tM futtireg^^;!^ 
•Programs that are singulaHy Jocused at soothing the pain and correcting ' 
>he; deficiencies of individual Black children ^are .necessary, but are 6nly 
temporary and short-te?m in th4ir impact. As we have seen in^the statistics 
presented, the present "treatments in; vogue" for the mentaJ health needs of 
Black^childr^n are hospUalizaHon and^i^ Future p,og,3^3 ^- : 
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mdstifbeijs rridr^Un .pf-W^^ than on%reatmeht arid remediation. 



alterni,atfves to institutioneillzation, and • : } 



\- ' PrincipaT prdgrarmatiii needs rests: tin the areas of 1 J ,pri|; ititerveritiDn 
to prevent teen pregnaneiei, -2) prOgraffis to improve the et|ietiverisUQf Black' 
.pareritirig, especiany among the most oppressed segments of pe Black cqmniunity, . 
. 3> program^ designed to: reinforce and .support mck family systems to make ■.■ 
■■ them- mOre^tisi slant to M riegatiye impact ;6f Oppressive eeonomie:::and^social , 
. c(fflliorts , ^d 4) Irbgram^id^^i gneii^ ef fectTvi'^cbping ski 11 s , 1 eader- r 

,^fjip and .resilience in bl.l^^ children and youthy rather' than emphasizing 
': remediation arid the correction of deficits (i.e., strength-enhancement programs). 

If. I^may paraphrase FafiOri (1967), then^ : ^ 

' dishoriestV :What matters is not simpTy to kriow arid desci-tbe the world of the 

Blaci< cjiijd wU all of its vicissitudes, bb^ eind f-fesulti^r^ negative^ 

' 'Outcomes. Rather, the need' is to conceptualize the insidious process . .. 
of manufactured disea^and disfunction clearly, and to change Jt so as t&ff. . 
foster the development of new and hSalthy Blaok children. -: • . ^ 
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' by ELOUISE JACKSON ^ - ^ ■/ 



. _ _ ■■, . ■ _ ■ 

^ The preceding chapters fexamined key issues currently affecting service 

- - " .1 _ • ' ,• - ' • , . _ . . • ■ 

delivery to ydUf%g ^Biack; exceptibhal. Ghif#en j^hd^^i^^ families.- Following 
> ; the. discussions of ?aeH of their j^bpies, the authors recommended ways for 
beginning to rectify the Situations discussed. Unfortunately, we have beeYi 
able to pinpoint only a few of tTie important issues i.n Black special 

■ ' ecIuQlt^on iri-this^ b00k.r In. this efiapterj w^ 

^ r'tHat heed immediate attehtion. We :;wp4; giye particular emphasis to^thre^ 

■ .areas: ^^^iBsea^chivRe^^^ arid ^program reformationo . ^ 

Research » . - ; 

, Research helps guide program development and educational practice; . 
The information it^provides' helps direct modnficstions a changes'i|} V 
•v present prattiee. BecaU area in 'which adtivi^^^^ griat 

: pjqfent^^^^^ thg young Blaek. 

JeKC^ and his/hsr family is critical. Ses/eral tapics 

V ;%sp^a^fe^ . . : - 

* ^ Onela^^^^^ is teaching strategieS o With 

' the eurr^ritiri-depth' system of gathering informatio about exceptional 
cliildreo^ background including assessment artd'observation v 

data is mdr^ readily available than ever before. Careful analysis of this' 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • '■■^ . ■ • -■ . ■ .. . ^ f : ■ - ' ■ ^ ■', ■ . • ■ 

. information, whifeh provides eduedtbrs M^ into the ehild/^s 

backgroundi;'; strengt and prfeferences^; can 
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to investigate a variety-of teachingy^ 
techniques to isolate thiDse most suecessful, iri encodragihg and facilitating ' 
competence and, intellectuil. de^ in- the plack exceptionaV .child. ,, • 

. -^ ^re^s.;:6l" fnvestigatipn wou include the impl lratib of lining cert ^ 
• ■ instructional strat.e|,ies in rel atioh to a chil d/s ■particulaf learning style' 
; brVthe responses of children, to/certain teacher be^^^^^ 

teacher's hjndling of a sttideht; who speaks nonstandard English ---;i,e,v' . . 
- whether or not ^the .student' s eapf'ness 'to partici-pate in language apd other'. 
• expressive activities is affectdd by that behavior)/ Such" research endeavors 
sho#d bepn to generate hie kind of; informatibri^Tieeessdry to encourage 

- - *. /-'^' V;.. ■ .'. _ ^'__*;:: : V;*.> • ^ 

V cl;iapge In iristructi^inaT approaG^ 

professional attitudes. ^f ^ - ' ' ' » i/* 

. ■ ■. . ^ . . ■ _ _■ .. ■* "... "^.l- . ^ 

V A second ar^a fb is fejesearcH on the. strengths-^ , • 

Black- families . Here several topics tan be e;^amihed^^ brie ^be.ing parent/ 1; 
' * '^ fapiily reactions to the birth of avhanH^tap^ There is evidence 

' J " 'which suggests that families of cultur^ly-diverse. handicapped children v - 
do not fit the sterebtype geherally associated witti [Sa'rents of handicapped 
. •:3:.Hi1dreri^ Accprdi^ have shbwh .that these 

^. . . - ; ■ ' '•- / "^^^ ■ 

— !'f >|/fa^ Mekican-Amerlcan Jamil ies, dJo hot-e^cp 



ei?(press^ 



• V shb^kV di other Issociated feelings of . guilt' and. 

" depression (buder^s - l§t7^ Maribn-'arid'McCaslin, 1^ feelfrigs; 
' of protection and acceptance are mbre typical, e^tioris^^^^^ of the - 

■ extended farflilyi religiDn, and the feel ings of accep^nte and s^eefir 
engendered withiR these families derknds^4|uJch a'ttentj&n. - . 

/ ■ A th-ird research ar^a is that -pf identifying and ^nurturing giftedness 

in the young Black' ch.i*ld/ Too often resear|h*-'is cdncerhed with' relating 

.-. . . . V i;.'■ ■ 



riegati.ve attributes .to the Black ch-ijd and ht^-^ family: i.e„. 
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iden1:i\fyihg deficits wiVth-in the child (Hillfamsi ^1^74), suggesting . : ^ - 
-pathblbgica^ family cbhditibhs (MinucHin, et aV. j 1967)%r attributing inf^tior 

cheiracterizatibris ta 1:^^^ : 
i Due to much of this kind of research, the creativity and potential of * v, 
rtiany Black childt^&n^irhas been.thwawted and misdiretted under the label • 
"•^^Havior maria In fbcusing oh giftedness and talent in , y 

'the Black child, research' Should be eonducte^^ i hel tea tbrs which . ^ 

suggest the presence of a:c0^S^^-M^&^t in various areas (e.g;, academics,, - 
' artss etc. ). Gc^fiig a step further,, research should also involve examining 

ways to successful ly^i^bster children's talentSo^- ; " , ' " -l? ;^'^^^ 

A fourth research empjiasis is parent/family involvem ent . Parents . 
s,hbuld be involved ill all peas of their Ghil.d's prog^^^ Marion :(l98a) ^ - 
ideritifies three dreas of need reprdirig par^ -^'^^ -'i^'^-.:: 

■ gifted and handiMpped- children. These needs a^SS^ are: " -^^"^-^l 
' information,; not only about the basic tenets of F^jblic Lav^^ 
;.. a^bdy^^^^ their rights and responsi^^ as well j thep^^ 




to feei an aTliance to parent organisations .^hd^the^^^^^^ 
3) the need for sel f-esteem, to feel -a sense of b^j^ understood ah^' 
• having one's' "feelings and concerns responded to promB-tly^^dHrtJnltr^^ 
By having ah- uRderstanding of these heeds*, prbfessiphaTls bah expand their > 
roles in the communicatidn process with parents more^fectively. With ■ \- 
'l^articular regard to Black, parent^?,, and. especially thbs? frequently labeled 
"hard-tb-reachs" research shouTd give considerabl e attention to t^ need : - 
areas and investigate different methods and techhiques for successfully, 
involving Black parentso The results of such inquiries may greatly eH^^ 
the parent-involvement process as it cujrrentiy exists today v9hd hegin to^. 
break "dbwii barriers that separate parehts ahd prbfessibhaU . * > 



• •" .. ./ • ^ , • • • 
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A fifth^ focal point is the BlacjC'^ f i arent/infant dj^ .- 

Researchers have apbroaciDecl tfi^ a variety of viewpointSo Some 

have examined environmenjtal diffsrjehfees in an .effort to tihderstahii rnbre 
clearly. #he nalure^^of diff^ and differenees in - 

t-hildrrearing^ practices. Others have concentrated on the effects of 
different efti Id -fea^^^^^^ practices on the infant's cognitive developmento, 
Still Others have attempted tO'-demonstrate the effect of varfous stimulation/ 
..intervention strategies on' the intellectual development of infants. The 

^ difficulty with such studies is that for* the most part they assume a "deficit, 
model" or "inadequate" child-rearing praetices.' Many such studies have used 
biased measures (e.g.,. those based on miiddle socio-economiC'St^atus value 

\ systems). Such factors as the prevail ing system of social stratification 
that hcs d-etrimehtal effects upon min(|sS^ ties as a wHoI^and Blacks in 
particular have virtually been igndredo v ; : ^ , ^ ^ - 

^ Research should ■ be conducted which takes into account .dlfferenifes^i^?-^' 

. - ' . , ' ■ • ■ / ' ■ ' ... .* ■ - " . 

conditions and circumstances surrbUnd"^^ the lifestyle of the Black child 
a.rtd hik or hSr family. Initiating more research based- on a holistic view 
of what takes place within the environment of' ihfahts can. provide information 
. ttiat begins; to. account -for differences in developmental outcomeso 

Finally^ there has to be more effort and invblvemeht on the* part *of 



.Black proflssionals in the research, fields . In brder to examine. various 



■ 



md topics related to Blacl^ exceptional children and their families. 



"^^'^ of the same ethnic origin have to |)ecome involved in determihihg 
I^S^yes to be addressed and appropria^ research approaches to be used, 
invblvemeht is partieularT::y important in determining research 

______ : : ..... . 

t4^'4^di-rect ion ^'improving the validity of- the research, ■ and assessing more 
I'^lj^turately the meaning of rese;arch findings. ^ . 

y . .. , - . : , '. ■ 

O ^ ' v' .1 j • - 
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Coppock and. Birckhead (Gtpp'ter:; 4) elaborated on the areas of preservicr 
and inservice, trafnVrigi Both areas arev^uelaV in terms of their effects " 
Oh teachers and administrators. Too^'it is at these pivota] points that 
program services;::for Black exceptional children can be strengthened by ' 
other means o : , : / 



During 'preserv;ice and inservice training, the awareness arid knowledge 
of teachers and administrators-^ can be heightened concerning the|n^^ 
and culture of Black children and their familieso It is bf utmo^, necessity - . 
to incl ude irifb>matiori bf^his kin in training efforts to replace s > . f 
stereotypic ideas and ignorance oh the part of prqftfssiori.al s. Exeeptibna,l ' 



Black children and their famiti; as can have more problems as- a result of > ^' 

; professionals' attitudes than those problems brought on by the specific -\ 

.•^ _ -^i-^^i^:, r -_- ■ - - _ _ - _ ' ' >• '-'^i 

handicapping vrCQilditid Negative attitude^ and lowered e?(pectatidhs can: . : ../i"" 

lead to m-isreferrals ; 'misdiagnoses and misplie^merits of Black* children 

^ in special^ education pro^ramso ' '1; - - > ' ^ . 

, During ^training efforts all prof ess^^onals ^iiould b|fe|^)j posed to . ..-V 

irifprmatibri tha|;^wbuld prbvide an accurate j>ictUre of therfolloWirig: /'V 

i l) . background and history of Black Americans .{e^g«j slavery, emarieipation^ - . . ^ 

culture, accomplishments, family context, -^the Black family's Vo^lt^oh' in ;v 

American society) ^^2) the nature ofrtlje present assessment proc.Iss including , . 

the recommehdatioh of apprbpriate a.s^essmeht procedures; 3) appropriat-e . ' ' 

teaching resources and strategies; and 4) information regarding the effecfs < 
V . ^ , " .-V. ' - ' . - . . ' ' ■ 

.of negative attitudes and lowered expectations o-ri'the Behavior and performance 

' - 

of BTackxhildreh and their fe^ilies. Of course j^^fn^^order td'adopl^, such a 
fnodififeatibh bf the present persohhel preparatibh system, the varibus 
• , >' institt|tidrrs themsel ves (institutions bf higher edueatiohi state and local 
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; education agencies; arid agerieies in the fi^r^^^^ wotild have to first 

' support such changes'. Although the foc^^^ 

Black Americans i such changes in the personnel prepaPation system, shoiild 
pefleet the- existence pf a mUU 



* : Also related t^ personnel preparation the need to strengthen ^ v^^ 
selr:yfcej5 to the exceptional Black-thild; thf^ the preparation of *flor^^^'r^ 
Blacks in fields subhy a^s psychology^ misaiciney ; 
J9nguagi|), sod4al:work and early cyidtiood/special .education; ^ In moving 
V toward^ j!^^^ be actively sought "and recruited hot only 

^or Irdt^ffYni ^i^^ well. dThis need is one also voiced by 



.mjj£^rity/re^^ earlj&-(?nildho6d' programs in the Handicapped 



^^'Vv^lj^ Program network. ( Issues of CommQB^ C^ew , .1 979) , 

/^^Mo:^^^^6^ in these profess'idhs^ but the field should 



: . lieiM of. milidrity talent o ^ \ ^ ' 

There are national Black organizations representing the respective V; 
' : professions of psychology,, social work, sociology, education and :nursing.\ 
*It is recbitimehded that these organizati'dris become more explicitly involved in 
.'the issues that relate to providing services to young Black exSeptichal 
-Children and their familjefo: ' J ' ; y ^ 

" x' - 1. ^ ....... - . _ ; . _ _ ' ._ .. . 

iiFf nfJ'Tys /in instances where the teaching staff is 1 imited and where 
it 'Vs difficult to idehtify staff members ' who are sensitive tb-the heeds 
, J' and. eultq^ral uniqueness of the population being, served, trainiffg programs 
'to prepare minority paraprofessiohals are in urgent demand. Programs, 
, agencies and groups who . can arti^ly. moy;e to initiate such, programs are 

■ ; . ■ ■ ♦ ^ • y . .^^ 

. ■ encouraged to do, so, 

'f''^-', * ' ' ■ ■ ' ' --^ 

- Pro gram^ R^fctfpation '■ • • . :: 

' \ ■y-m — ~ — * ■". . ■ . ■ : ^'P 

' Accordingito Myers.j^^(i 979^^^^ pra'ctices tend to suppress . 

' ' - ' . x ^ ^ ^ 
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and sdbdrdihite cultural differences :in the njlhdrity chnd r 
devejiop and incorporate them ihtp a dynamic, multicul-taral educa^i^n process.- 
this- is true in refluiaf^aricl special edueatidh.- There are, however, ways .to 
■ set .abbut modifying *ducatioha1 practices. vSeveral recommendations have 
already been cit^d.. In ciddition, consideratibh must be'given to one other 
; altern^tive--that qf pro'gKani re^^^ 




Writing about the reforttatioff B childhood programs t^^pfocus 

'I eri erihaneihg the eompetenee and ehedoraging the devel opmeht '^^^^p'ntel lect 
1 \ of..Black children, Jlyers (1979) cites the work ^-af King, Di)(|i^^S|?Hiisbn , « 
(1976) !and King. (1977). AlthougfV their work relates to early Chi i*d hood ' . 
^ GompW$*atbry programs ^ it has^ much util it/ for bfher. jea^ly dhiTdhbodj / 
special ^ed^atio;i endeavorSo Instead of . cbrnpefis^ 
■goa1s>ito correct atfademtc'-def ici ts in Black children and^ta^^^^^^ 
' tJiem'to fit intb-the.existing social oraer, they propbsk an alterfetive ; 
model. ' In their mbdel the child is viewed as the: "centra v 
\irr^ the erea'l^n of his/her real ity via^the ibit.iation of action' wfiich begins 
with ^fu1l inclusion of hii/her way of -Being in. the world in dialectfc:-:^ 
. interactions'^with. the social reality" (King, et al.-, 1 976^ p. li).' the child- 
■ IS fliveh thg^ bppbrtu to' , 

act upon^ealtty. * " ; : ' ' 

; Employing such' a model , '%ers^stat^s, would preparSi children^ t^ be' 
-■ active -cbh^truers af their concrete real ityjlj^^^^ 



"sbcial 'par'ticipatidni gbverriance, sftiaring bf power and the transformation 

4" .V ■. . ^ ; ■ ■■ " ■ :' 

of ^personal and social conditions" (King, etal., 1976, p.lll). In such 
a context^ the true educator can use culture as a building block for 
learnioiig^.wi thbut suppr^ssing^or subbrdinating the child's -native cultUraT^ 
ftirmsi • ifcifieii this is dbnS, states Hllliird (1 980), special education: eariv 

.■-■J^ ■ "•■'log'" -f.- 
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, - 'be viewed aS'lie1pTn:§ rhiiareh^^a^ ratBer tha;h adjlist to • ; - 

■■ • 'th-fe- expected. -■'■■•''V ■ \' ' 
■ • .. ' ' 'CONCLUSION ■ 

:As with all ehildrehv the Black exeeptidhal child shbulid have his^dr 
hhr development appropr jately assessed and then be p^'oyided ari ehvirohmeht' " . ^ , ^ 
; ^ ''that enhances total developmerrt. In moving tpwa \ V ^ 

- -.^ educators^ researchers and others wfth ' . ; 

;certaijl principles basic, to/the enhancement ;pf educatioVii in general , and 
'Special education in particular. These pr.inciplps, pa V - 

(1980), are: _ . V ' ^ ' >^ ' ' " - 

. V 1) The .acceptance of the reality. d^^ " ' : .^^^^^^^^ 

2)^^ jyie acceptance bt"^f he reality of : - 

•3) Tlte'acceptaTice of the meaninglessness of minort%^'rit|ki|^f^ 

groUp identification — a term that ignores di'fMpffp^^^ yp^^^.\- ' 

within a given race of people. wJV^'*^''?^ • - ^yr^.^^^M^ 



; » 
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of Black Children arid Youth . Washington, DC: Nuclassics 'and Science 
PubUshing^COa, 1974. ^ . ^^ 
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APPENDIX A - 

~~ KhSQblRe£S hOK ANB AND ABOUT BLACK CHILDREN ' 

AND BLACK AMERICANS ' 

The list of books and background >ea 
Lee and annotated, by Helen ShajDira of the ER^e eiearihghoHse oh'.Early Childhood 
Educati^(£RIC/ECE), llrbana, Illinois. The list has been amended for this- 
book. The comjDilatioh is a few jyears old, so some of the latest^brk in this 

,. area is not listed. ' • • . \ ; • 

■ ' ■ r-^ ^ •., ' • . ' , ■ ■ . '■' ' ■"' ■ ■ ■ 

SUGGESTED BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN Cages 4-8 yrs.) V , ,: 

Abby 'by. Jeahhette^ CP ries , Harper & Row, Publishers, New; York, 1973. 

Through asking qd>est1ohs of her mother and brother, Abby. iegli^f.^^^ • 

to understand* some "t^hi ngs^a bout her adoption and' about hil^^O^^^^^ . 

identity as a gjrkJ^Her mother and brother respond wirtH^^ ■ s' 

love and judgment to her inquiries. ^ ^ - 

:^ Agani^$ World: San Francisca by KathleeriT bevy. . . ^/ 

Vf^ Albert Whitman s Co., Chicago, 1971 , . ^ ■ " 

Though providing information about the ct^o? San Francisco, 
this book really focuses on pride of identity and family 
'^relationships.^ Adam's daddy is* 
from a trip with some beautiful African cloth. Adam's ^Momma 
sews clothes for all the family and they enjoy their Africarl ^ 
look at a .street fair with all their heighborSo, . . 

The Boyl'Kihb Didn't Bel ieve in Spring by bucille Clifton. E^Pa Dutton 
& Co., Inc., New York, 1^3. ' . ^ 

; Ki^g 5habazz sets out through the city streets^ with his friend^, 

- -Tony Polito, to find Spring, which everyohe says is coming soon. 

After sear^Ghing through' the city streets and byways they ffhd. • 
Spring in tHeir own neighbor hood o 

. " Colors Around We by Vivian Church. Afro-Am Publishing Cd: , Chicago, J 971 . 

A short, vividly illustrated index of di liferent shaded? of 'blackhis^s^' 
. I -ending with the idea that all kinds of black are beautiful. ' 

r, ..... ' ' <i . 

Did the Su nshine Before You Were Born ? by Sol Gbrclpa>A.i.Judfth Gordon. * 
- The Thir^ Press, New York, 1974. ' ' . /• 

Written to be read aloud by a parent to a child, this book fqciises : 
bn reproduction within the context of family. A wide 'variety of 
families are shown tp- il lustrate differences in lifestyle and cultures. 
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Dot tor Sham by^Petrohella Rr^^ THdmas Yi- Grower York, T974i 



_ ^ jlVe- their^^m^ Saturday shopping, ShaWn, his sisters, 

V convert their apartment into a make-believe 

''^-V^^ mom had' asked them not to make_,a mess while shI was 

-^'i "^-^^90 her response to their /ingenuity reveals a 'loving,, appreciative 

Oofi it ■ You Remember ? by Lucil 1 e Clifton. E.P. Dutton & Co. , Ihci, New York, 
■1973. ' • ' . * 

: A foUr-yeafVo^^^^^^^^ her birthday and her 

family seems .n^^^^ to remember anything. The satisfying conclusion . 

•evokes a feelingof love and appreciation ^within the family as they 
celebrate her birthday. * - 

I*;- \ . .. . ' 

El nifio qu€-no-cr^ ja en la primav ^y^- by Lucille Oifton. 1973. ' . 

- (Spanish vey^g3[bil of The Boy Who Didn't Bel ieve^ in spring ) ^ 

Martin Luther Kihcj^ dr. : A Picture Story 'by 'Margaret Bborie- Jones. Childnen's 
;'Pre%Sp Chicago, 1963. ^ . : -^5^$ ' ^ 

A biography of Martin: Luther King focusing pn^hts xtijldh^ ' 
and ideas' are briefly retold in a style suitable^ for young chiTdreh^ - 

_ • :„• ■ , _ : ■ . ' /' V ' V ■ _ _ : ' .. - • 

The Legend _of.Africaai a by Do rot hy W. Robinson. ; Jbhn^spn PubTishing Co.* l 
.;Chicago, 1974/ ; v ' * ' . ^ 

•in^richi poetic Tanguage, the fable of Africariia, a. black woman, and 
lih^ra, the prince of .Africa, makes astrohg statement for preserving 
: the ethnic atid historical identity of all peoples who have been 
. oppresseji. ^ 

Ray Charlis by'Sharon'^Bell Mathis. Thomas Y. Crowell Co.* New York, 1973. 

This bibgraphy/of Ray Charles relates how his intejligehce, determi nation 
and self-reliance helped him overcome the 1 imitati^fcj^ of his blihdjness 
and achieve greatness as a musiciFh.,^ ^ 

Ro Jin i e by . E i 1 e e n Ro s e n ba um . Parents' Maga2ine Press, New York, 1 969. 

the. excitement fnd^hc of a surprise trip wit^TTl^^^ are 

reflected in the thoughts arid captured .in the phbtbgraphs bf .an 
erierget^e arid' inquisitive bby. \ : 



Edsa- Parks by Eloise Sreenfield. Thomas Y.. Crowell Co., New York, 1973. 



A moving jaccojnt of the life of Rosa Parks, the woman who refused to 
move to the back of the bus and thereby hej ped to instigate the" 
mbdern movement fbr civil rights ambng Blacks in this country 
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-'5y lanthe fh^s. ; Harper S Row;? Publishers^ 



Walk Home -Tired; Bi3JA^- 

New Yorki 1974o • .^^.v 

. ■ ■ ' • ■•^ "''^ . ■ ' .■ ■ -■ ■ 

Billyp's too tired to wa1k_hdni§ f^^^ the p1aygr|jurid, ^tit his big " 
/ sistei;^ Ninas makes the walk home such ah adventure that he is home 
before, he knows it^ • ■ — : : ^ V 

. - • . '^^ - ■■ 

What £blor:;jSre You ? bV Darwin Walton. Johnson Publ ishing Co. * Inc. 7 
ehieagoi>;197r. ' , ; . ; > - ^ 



• In clear text^; accompanied b^^^^^^ book e>cplores how all 

people.are alikei gives a-histbrical explahatibh of the development 
r.. / of diffjpreht skin colors, ^dlis^^ function df^skin, and the 

trreleVahce of ,skin color to what goes dn inside a person. 

Where Boes the Day jSa ? By Walter Myers. PaiHents' Magazine Press* New^^^^v 
York, 1 959, / — • ^ ; Vv 

f^t^^ in the_park_with his sbri^and same other cHlldreni 

helps the children -satisfy their curibsity atiout day^^nd night.^ In 
doing sbv he points but. how people, like 
: ^ different, but a.re similar in important ways. 



9.: 



Mdreh's Books and Other ;€xliicatibhal Ma 



Afro-AfTr'Publishihq Co . 

910 South Michigan Avenue ' 

Suite 556: 1 , . 

Chicago^ It. 6G505 

(312) 922-1147 " ■ ^. 

Ass6cTated PiiBlis.h^rs • 
Assbciation for the^Study of Negro 
yiTfe and History 
i 401 14th Street^ NW 
Washlngtohi DC 20995 • 
(202) 667-2822 



Third Press International^ 
1995 Broadway 



York, NY 10.023 
(212) 724-9505 ' 

Third WSrld Presg • 
7524 S. Cottage Grove' 
Chicago^ Ik 6061 9 / ) 
(312) 551-0700 ? 



doiihson PtUjl44 



82 0 Sou t h M^CTfa ga n Av e nu e 
•Chicago., IL^^|fl605 
(312) 322-9200 
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. SUGGESTED BAeKgRStlNB READiN6S: FBR TEAeHERS AND 0THERS 

. Child Develdpitient ? - • .- ' . 

Ttie Blaekfbhild: A Parent' srGuide 'By Phylfil Harrisoh-^ciSs & Barbara , :.. : ■ 
Wyden. J^ter R. Wydenr ine* , New^ york,, 1973. • : ' 

Mac k Child Ca^re ^by James "P.- Goiiier :& Alvin F; Poussaint,. Sinion & -■''■'^ : 
r Schuster, New York, 1975. ? v,, . ^ 

" Xhi^dreh of Crtgis by Robert Col&^i ilen Publishing Co., New .York, 1967, 

Race Awareness ?p Young Children by^Rarj^ El >eh. Goodman.. Collier-^ . • . - 
Macmillanv/ttd; , New Yorkj: 1954. ' • ' ^ ^ / . :^ ^ - 

History and: Cul ture ; ^ . . : > , ^ 

An American Tr^a\/e1er's:^Ba^d History by Phillip T. Drothihc|. ^ 

Doubleday:& Co., IrT(|., Jt^ York^ lf68; ^ ' ^ • _ . - 

' .^gfore^^the Mayflower. Pgfi|um Books, New York, 1966. 

Tfie Bfaefe.M^S'eahs byjC..- Er^•c^ Lihcol h. Bantam Pathfinder Books, New „^ ■ ' 

York, r969-i:;Mv,j :.: ■ ■ . ' ^ " ■ 

■ Froni .Slavery tS ;Freedom; '-3ra ed. by John H; Franklin: Vintage Books, . . :■ \; .;; 

Random House,. New York,. 1 9690 ' . 

- ; - . 1- ... " ■ ■ ' .■ ■'. . (,-, - • ■ - • 

The Ne.g>b..Pilgrimaqe in> America by Charles E. Lincrol n. Bantam •.' ■ - . 
. Pathfinder Books, New York, 1969. ' ' .•' S 

# - •• ■■■ .• : :: ■\ • - V-. , , v:-: ■, 

About Being Black" ' ' , . ' 

Autobibqraphy.b.f: Malcblm X by Alex ^ley. Grove^rPress, f5ew Y0rk^-:V9e 

t'^Beatb 'at jin Eai^^: Ag^ Jonthah Kazel . Bantam. Books ,;;NeW, Yorki 1968. 

^The -Declining Significance of -Ra William j'.:Hilson. University of 
>. Chicago Press,; 1 gaOo . ' ■ 

Roots: The Saga df_arl American Family by Alex Haley.. Doubleday S Co., * \. , 
Inc., New York, 1 976;. . / _ ' 

^-^ix CHf^ldren by Herbert Kohl; New American Library^ New York^' 1963^ 
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gck perspective 



'^ Jmag^vpf the Black' irr 



R.R; Bdwfcer -Cd;. i Hevr YStJc , 1 973 ^ 



s-Tictiah J36rbJ:hy Broderick. ; 



**"IriL House i^^^ But Rous #1 ^utHferitielty ahd^ the Black Experieiicf::|:h 
Ehrldren's Books," School library Journat , October. 1970. : 



Interracial*' BoQ^ks ^h11 drert : The Council on. Interracia1;\Bobks 
. for Clitldran^i^^ York. [ ^ . . . 

" ' - - ' --" ' .■- - ■■' ■ 

Regular Th^deptfi studies . 
childreri':s "classics" and^in 1iew 'h'nterraeial " books (s 
excerpted in Interracial^ Biggst , available from, the Councifl . 

•:^* * St a rt1n g Out Right:' ChoDS^iiiq Books-^ #Jt Black People, for Young ._, 
. . - Children, Pre-Scho ^^thrt?ugh Third GV-ade . . Hisconsin Department o f 
Putlic' Instruction i Madisdn^ WU ^ 1 ' < 



-1 




Pe riodicals 



K Black Scholar: Jdurpal bf Black Studies and Research . The Black" Wdrl d 
/Fduhdatldn^ Sah Frahciscb'. , . 

^- monthly journal (except July and Augtist)"i ; ' ' ; 

: BTack Spo rti . Black 3ports, Inc., New Yoj*k. ' ^ ^ ' • 

A monthly magazine about Blacks in the various American and interhatibnar 
sports activities. , ^ 

; . ■ • r ' ,■ ■ ' ' ■• ' ■■ - 

** From a 1975 list developed by the Cduncfl on Interracial Bbbks fbr ^ 
'Children^ 1841 Broadway, iNew York, NY/ 10023i ' . 



Activity Books an d- P^ri^4tals 

■ ; A Btack Studi es Curri cuTum or Earl y Chi 1 dhbod Educate on : f eachi ng 
- UHits . (Revised Edi.tidri) Prepared by the Black Sttidsies Giirriculuiff 
jffievelbpmeht .Project under the direction -of Bernard Spddek.' ,ERie/|CE|^v 
. Ribl ieations ^Bepartment, University of JIl inois at Ur 

Ebony Jr . - Johnson^ Publ ishing Company, '6hf cagb. 

. -A 4>.imon^l^ for aHi^s#bdu^ Black 

'Kindergarteh-- Primary Grades. ' • 

Pride; A handbook of Black Studies TjecJirtiques -for th Teacher 
by Clifford D. Watson. StevensviTle, MI: Edufcational Service, Inc., ^971. * ■ 

. S &ul Food vCookbook by Jim Harwood and Ed Call/ahan.. Nitty Gritty 
Productions^ Concord* Califdrhiai 1969o 
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. |jb^'.' John son ptfblishing^o^^^^^ 

A/monthly, T^por^ph mah^ ahd;aspeets of 

Blackness^ jn.AmeVfoa%ii^ • 



- Essenee^_]7^^ 

ine;i New York., ^ > . li'i : s - v V ' 

■ ' ' ■ _ _j _^ _ - . . ■ ; ' - ■■ . '■ ■ 

'^i. . A monthly magazine on topics such as current issues, history, tr 

- 'cf^fashiofi,'' beautysjind careers^Cfroiai black woman's perspective) . ' . 

. Firit^ World . Ffrst World Foundati^^', Atlanta. . ^ ' ■ , 



'a bimonthly aoticnal, devoted to dtscussioh of issues cbncernihg. Black 
peopl eV' commentaries',, essays, ftcb'ort^^^^^ cartoons 
^ \ by welf-estabTished and new artists and thinkers. 

Biblidgraphie s- * " : . V 

Cijl t'ural Awareness!.: A- Resource Bi b H ogi^^tfifw By Velma 3chm,idt and ^ 
Earldeoe HcNeill i 1978. The National Association for the tducation of 
. • Young Gliildrehy Washington i DC o ' — 

^ * ■, . ' ^ ■ _' ^- ■ ' / • ■ '' ' -.-/-^^ 

;• This bibliography cqritains a section on* resources for BTack Americans*. 
• The intents ihef title i - • • ' 

' V.Books;fon Children^ ' _ " 

/ ^ Resources ;for Adults--books arKl articles, bibli J' 
' ^ catalogs, periodicals. • - 

fegrial^snl' E)?perienpes--pDsters/^ films/, 
fllmstntisr slides, . f \ , 

Mult.icaTtural BibliograRhy -for Pre-SchoQl throug^ Grade, by 

Margaret S. Nichols and Peggy B'Neil,^ 1 972. HUl ticuTtural Resources, 
•Stanford, eA. ' ' ^ ^ , . V . / 

' This ddcument ci^s picture booksj stories, J)osters, and' bibl iographies 
for Bia^k as well as other minority childreno . 

• ^» - 

Multi-Ethnic Reading arid._AUdio-Vi$ua;l Materials for Yoki ng C : hi1dre a :\ 
Annotated Bibl fography , 1972. \Day Care ahdXhild Development Council, 
Washington, DCo . ■ ^ ' . 

This resource lists reading and visqal materials" for young Black 
children and other ethnic backgrounds^ ' 
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APFENBiX B- 



KhSoURCt AGENCIES 

l i ^National Black Child .Development Insti&e (NBCDl) 

1453 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. 
. Washington, DC 20005 ' .* 




Jl. 



NBCDI is a, nonprofit irjdep|ndeht national ocgariizeition composed of persons 
concerned about pr^^ervirtg the well -being of Black children and fapii'lies. 
It .monitors.legi^latibn and policies which affect Black children' and. 
their famil ies. "'^ ' 



The organization; has ieveral publications, six of -which Jire listed belbw: 

Black'; Chi Id Advocate, this newsletter contains position paper.s and 
articles».on federal Hegislatibn,' community action groups, conferences^ 
resejirch rela-tihg to Black children and- also information about the 
activities of the institute. It is published ten- times a year . 

; J ^ . ' ■ ■ 

y.ack ChiT d ren Juit K€€p on Growing , Hadel eine\ Col atiah , Edi tor. 
This book presents ten progranf modil iVSj^igned Jy Bl aek people for' 
Black children.V The programsjare despHe^ to #aw: upon the ■strengths 
of Blac^ Kerita^e .and family lifestyt'eY- helping the child'' build a' ' 
positive sense of his facial identity and sel f*c1>qGept. ' 




Curriculum Apjjroaches^- 



|FS£e£tive.. This document is 



th'e proceedings^bf- a workshop^designed to explore current , 'thoughts , ' ' 
bn curriculu^ develop^t for the Black child. ; 

Black Ch i Td r en a nd L i tera tu r^e . Margot D. ETfisi .^his paper pr'esents 
cri teria for :|valuati hg books, a bout . Bl aek c hi,l dreg. The pa per also 
csnta-ins recomfriendfed books fbr children by Black authors .and some 
by white, aythors as well as a list of objectionable books. 



Buidelines for Resf 



nac^-^hildren. Asa HtlliaKd, 



As.itJje title suggests, this paper qutl ines., suggested guidelihes for 
research involving Black childreno ; 

A Model for Develdpinq Procframs for Black ehildren . Barbara P, Huel l', - 
^THis documerit presents a statefneht of the Development = 

' ^Ih^titute regardlrig the dey^ of model education constructs *for^ 

„ / , Black Children. Ft also provides a bibl iography of fifty basic books ' . 
pertaining to Blacks in America. ■\ " . 

^ ■ - - . 

National Council for Black 'Family and Child 0;&^^^ (NCBFGD) V 

Dr. Jay Chunn - President \, __ ; 

Dean of the School of Social Work ' * ' . , ' ^ 

Hdwartf University____ t - 

Washihgtbh, DC '20059 - ; ' 

NCBFCD.is.ah organization which advocates for Black childr:eh_arid 
their ^familiesi and their ebmmuriities'i It was founded-jih T972 in 
Washington; Its 5Cope is national. 
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; Its goal for the _hext two yeari is to asse'ss^the cdnd>tibn;;0^ ^* * 

:; Black ehild and family in America arid to call .fpr^cbrKectiV^^^^ 

td improve the sittia^ibni ^ ! ' ''^ i_ • _ v . 

the organization is inv<)1ved in research, publ icatibni, and |egisli€iye : , 

T::.:::..::.'::::-a;dypcaGy^ -^^^^^ ' ■■i:J.^:^ 

3i Black Caucus_of::;Special Educators _ , . ^ ; : s ' :,>; 

- Bptiri(riV for Exception^ii Children (CEC)/ ^^"^ f : ■ '' . ' / " ^ 

1920 Association Drive ' , . • • ; : < . 

7., -....Reston, VA 22091 . ' - - . . . - r . • ^ 



_ • _ _ t!?^ _ ■ _ _ _ _■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

The purposes of this subgroup. within CEC have been stated as follows: 

/ ... .- . , . . .... ■* . . .,■ . _^ 

1) To become :persisten^ advocates for the rights^ appropria^teir 
services for Black exceptionaT'children, ^ v~v' ' 



oraPfn^attonsV 



2) To form bonds with all ^prefessibrial grbujDS 

mutually .cbnc^rned^.with the education of. Black ex^feptipn^ 
V children. " ■ • . -v- ' v 



3) To provide'a mechanism\for''t.H^ locatiott of e^n 

•for Black speciali^ucators- a|pi^^^^^^ method of referring them; 



4) To provide. strGrig.aSUfipbrt fbr^miriority group^comFnilteef wUhin j]^ 
the ebuncil for ExceptiGria_l Ghildreri. • • / ' ' 



5| To Encourage involvement- of Black professional s^^^ 
. Administrative hierarchy of the parent organization^ ^' 



6) To create ah i-wareriess of valid concerns and to raise the;iev6^^^ 
^ of cbrisci.ousriess of the entire GEC prgahizatiqno . ■ - 
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